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COAL, GRAIN, GOLD 
VALUES 'USED IN 
CENTRAL POWERS 


How Insurance Companies and Insured 
Manage to Keep Pace With Fluc- 
tuating Exchange 








AFTER PAYMENTS NECESSARY 


Swiss Franc Looms Up As Important 
Factor; Whole Situation 
Unsatisfactory 





By Bela Deutsch 
(Special to The Eastern’ Underwriter) 
Budapest, Oct. 5.—The depreciated 
currency continues to be a_ principal 
subject of discussion in all the middle 
European states. The insurance buy- 
ing public is constantly compelled to 
contract for supplementary insurance 
and damages are never covered com- 
pletely because of the rapid drop in 
exchange. Not only is the public tired 
of raising every second week its con- 
_tracts for fire and burglary insurance, 
| but even the companies are unable to 

administrate these changes. 
The principal aim has been to inaug- 
urate some method of arriving at a 
fixed value so that both the insurance 
companies and the insured will have a 


loss. This article will survey methods 
adopted for the purpose. 


“Index Insurances” Fail 
In Germany, as the mark began its 
downward course, an effort was made 
to solve this question by means of the 
“Index Insurances.” The trial failed. 
To calculate the premiums became ex- 
ceedingly complicated and the compa- 
nies suffered heavy losses by the cir- 
Cumstance that every time a premium 
was paid the money situation became 
worse, Thus, the collected premium 
Was always less than the raters had 
Previously figured was correct for the 
tisk. New ways were tried, therefore, 
in order to establish a stable basis for 
the insurance. Contracting policies in 
foreign currency would have been the 
most obvious expedient. This was, 
however, rejected, since that meant fin 
ally nothing but to transmit the whole 
transaction almost entirely to foreign 
Insurance companies. 
tracts would 
mand for 
Germany, 


Also, such con- 
have increased the de- 
foreign paying mediums in 
But the main point was that 
the Germans were not disposed to re- 
hounce their own profits and turn 
everything over to foreign companies. 
Grain and Coal as Specie 
The next phase of trials and tribula- 
oe were the insurance in rye value. 
“a agricultural wages everywhere in 
‘ermany are generally fixed in quanti- 
les of rye and the companies tried to 
extend this system to policies and pre- 
Miums. On the other hand, the big in- 
dustrial corporations contracted their 
‘surances in coal value. Policies made 


(Continued on page 29) 














TOMORROW 


Is not the history of a Company the best 
barometer by which to gauge its future? 


Since 1782 The “Phoenix” has dealt honor- 
ably with the public and has always consid- 


ered the interests of its representatives. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
Yesterday Today 








satisfactory arrangement in case of 





SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
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INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


OF ST. LOUIS 


Insurance in force -~ - $165,000,000.00 
60,000,000.00 


New business 1923 -~ - 
65% increase over 1922 


Good territory open in Ohio—Ind.—Il].—lowa—Neb. and Kan. 


arrangements for standard or sub-standard business. 


J. L. Babler, 


Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Mer. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 











FRATERNALS BALK 
AT $100,000 FEE 
FOR ACTUARY LANDIS 


He Induced Treasury Department to 
Reverse Its Tax Ruling Saving 
Fraternals $6,000,000 


CONTINGENT FEE CHARGED 
Executive Committee of Congress Says 
Charging Fee Was “Afterthought 
of Actuary Landis” 








Abb Landis, of Nashville, Tenn., the 
leading fraternal actuary of the coun- 
try and for more than thirty years iden- 
tified with the activities of the National 
Fraternal Congress, is now the central 
figure in a heated controversy in the 
Congress over the payment of a contin- 





gent fee to Mr. Landis for saving the 
fraternals taxes of between $4,000,000 
and $6,000,000. Mr. Landis has handled 
the important legal and legislative mat- 
ters for the National Fraternal Congress 
for many years and when the Internal 
Revenue Bureau of the Government 
took steps to collect taxes which would 
have amounted to the above sum, Mr. 
Landis went to Washington, argued the 
case before the appeal committee of the 
Department of the Solicitor of the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, where he is 
credited with doing the nexf-to-impossi- 
ble, inducing the Treasury Department 
to reverse itself on a published ruling. 
Result-—the fraternals did not have to 
pay the tax. 


Calls Fee an “Afterthought” 

Mr. Landis then presented his bill 
which was a contingent fee of 24%% on 
the amount saved, or between $100,000 
and $150,000. But some of the national 
officers of the Congress demurred. 

“It would disrupt the Congress,” 
“Impossible,” “No fee was promised,” 
they said. 

The executive committee of the Con- 
ervess deliberated on the subject for 
ome time and made a report, which, 
instead of clearing the air, fanned the 
flames to terrific heat. Among other 
things the report said 

“No such contract was ever made. It 
was never even contemplated. In view 
of thirty years of conduct, in view of 
numerous precedents and in view of 
the circumstances surrounding this par- 
ticular transaction, your executive com- 
mittee regards the matter of a fee as 
un afterthought upon the part of Mr. 
Landis. Your committee never made 
uny agreement, either express or iIm- 
plied, to pay a fee in this matter and 
your committee now denies that there 
is any legal liability upon the part of 
the Congress, or its constituent socie- 
ties, for the payment of any such fee.” 

This brought a stinging letter from 
Mr. Landis, recalling his past services 
to fraternalism and quoting EF. J. Dunn, 
a prominent figure in national councils, 
as saying: “The trouble about you get- 
ting anything reasonable for your serv- 
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that much 
free service. 
What Tax Attorneys Get 

When the execntive committee of the 
Congress did not act on Mr. Landis’ 
bill for his services, he sent a circular 
letter to each of the societies, explain 
ing the nature of his services and say 
ing 

‘Before fixing the fee, | secured opin- 
jons from u number of income tax attor 


ices is you have given too 


neys and the percentage fee ranged 
from 10% to 30% of the total taxes and 
ot interest and penalties, which would 
have aggregated about $7,000,000, mak 
ing the minimum estimated fee S700, 
000, and the maximum $2,100,000 Vir 
Mapes, solicitor of Internal Revenue at 
the time of the hearings, wrote to me 
aying that the result obtained ex 
ceptional.” Other ex-officials of the In 
ternal Revenue Bureau have written to 
the ame effect Qne of them high up 
in authority tid A fee of 2%° is not 
reasonable it is ridiculous Mor my 
elf T would not) consider te than 
10G%’” 
All Set to Collect Tax 

Federal Internal Revenue agent it 
everal point notably at Philadelphia 
had made demands upon fraternal bene 
fit societic to make tax return The 
Tre ury Department had ruled that 
these organizations were subject to ex 
( ‘ ind other taxe holding that ttre 
exemption in the revenue | did not 
upply to them It was known that the 
bureau at Washington wa compilin 


tatistic preparatory to making a sim 
iar demand upon all the societie in 
the country At a meeting of the exec 
utive committee of the National Frater 
nal Congres held in Montreal, the 
Philadelphia and other case came up 
for discussion and Mr. Landis was, ae 
cording to the special report of the ex 
ecutive committee, appointed a comiit 
tee of one to take care of the case 
This report goes on to say 

‘Mr. Landis accepted the appointment 
und subsequently secured a reversal of 
the rul’ne of the U.S. Treasury Depart 


ment relative to the imposition of in 
come taxes upon the fraternal benetit 
ocieties, At the time the above action 
was taken and at the time Mr. Landis 


secepted the appointment as a ‘Commit 
tee of One, nothing was said about a 
or charge, for the contemplated 
services, Your committee presumed, 
as it had done upon numerous previous 
occasions, that Mr. Landis would nei- 
ther expect nor ask anything more than 
expenses actually incurred. Your com- 
mittee feels that it was fully justified 
in its presumption that the matter of a 
fee was not involved in the transaction. 
An unbroken line of precedents, run 
ning back over a period of thirty years, 
was the basis of that presumption.” 

Comment By “Fraternal Monitor” 

“The Fraternal Monitor” commenting 
on the situation says: 


“The Revenue Department was set- 
ting the machinery in motion at the 
time to demand returns and payment 


from all societies and if the reversal of 
the ruling had not been secured by Mr. 
Landis, the societies would have been 
obliged to pay and then sue for return 
of their money. The case would wun- 
doubtedly have been carried to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 


the fee for attorneys would have 
amounted to 10 to 15 per cent of the 
tax.” 

Mr. Landis’ Active Career 


Abb Landis has been a consulting ac- 
tuary and attorney specializing in the 


affairs of fraternal benefit societies for 


more than thirty years. He is now 
sixty-seven years old and although his 
home and chief business offices have 


long been in Nashville, Tenn... he also 
has an office in Washington, D. C. He 
was born in Tennessee and graduated 
from the University of Nashville in 1875 
and from Vanderbilt University in 1876. 
He also graduated from the Cumberland 
University Law School in 1880. 

In 1892 he assisted in drafting the 
first Uniform Bill for the National Fra- 
ternal Congress and he was one of the 
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PROSPECTS 


We are giving them to our salesmen at the rate of 
40,000 PER YEAR 








We Help Our Salesmen 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Des Moines 





| Established Geo. Kuhns 














1879 President 
' 
revisors of the N. F.C. table of mor JOHN R. HEGEMAN, JR., DEAD 
tality and he has also compiled his 
own Fraternal Experience Mortality Son of Former President of Metropol- 
Table. He was active in preparing itan Life Not Recently Connected 
most of the important fraternal bills With Company 
during the past score of yeur Amone - 
his clients have been over 240 American John R. Hegeman, Jr., son of the 
and Canadian schotiaigan ocietie He former president of the Metropolitan 
} .d 1 er ok 
relearn In tule. 46 Ag Trig betat po Life, died last Thursday at his summer 
Fowler Woodmen of the World, in Place at Sheffield, Mass. He had a 
Nebraska City, to test the legality of — city residence in New York. He was 
rate adjustments, he was praised from — ay, assistant secretary of the company: 
the bench for his masterly presentation ; ; 
of the chen be daden Geko He hag (er some time but has not been con 
been engaged in many ca: involving nected with it for several years. 
technical insurance questions and is The younger Hegeman inherited a 
admitted to practice before the Sup life interest in $1,500,000, half of his 
reme Court of the United States, and father’s estate. He had been active in 
halfa-dozen of the states. Last year the New York National Guard for many 
as counsel for the societies in the Na years, joining the Seventh Regiment in 
tional Fraternal Congress, he snecess 1892 and within a short time attaining 
fully prosecuted a notable case before the rank of Major. He was also a fire 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court. buff, attended all the big fires of the 
last ten years and is credited with mak 
ing several daring rescues. He owned 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON DEAD a ranch next to Buffalo Bill’s in Mon- 
George K. Johnson, former president tana. He also did considerable hunting 
of the Penn Mutual, is dead at the age and had an unusual collection of fire 
of seventy-four. arms. 





Helping The Man 
With The Rate Book 





LEADS—real, live, business-getting leads on the right 
kind of prospects—are supplied to Guardian Agents 
and help them save time and increase their production. 





This is only a part of The Guardian’s broad program 
| of Agency cooperation. If you want to know the whole 
story of what this Company is doing for its field men, 
address: 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, 
Vice-President 


or GEO. L. HUNT, 


Supt. of Agencies 





The Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America 
Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 


Home Office: - - . 





50 Union Square, New York 
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FRANK J. HAIGHT | |Insur: 
CONSULTING ACTUARY | 


Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











Hubbell Building sTATEM 
Des Moines, Iowa ; 
G. Toja 
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Led Guardian On ati 
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JACOB GROB’S SUCCESS | general o 

—_—__— Agsicuraz’ 

Cleveland Man Believes That Weekly |was prom 

Production is a Habit; Early 31 issue ¢ 

. the new p 

Starter the Istitu 

* that he w 

In the Harold Pearce Agency, Cleye. [tion of th 

land, Jacob Grob has been making g private CC 

i ; : s for The ] 
fine record in weekly production. He 


lowing sté 


wrote more policies Istituto N: 


on individual Jiyes 


for the Guardian’s last club year than Pbusiness 
was ever produced by a Guardian Lif Mc 
man during any club year. Asked by By the 
ie : . : ~ ftuto Nazic 
The Kastern Underwriter how he did fig pe give 
it, he says: surance bi 
“It is my firm belief that any fof ten yea 
: , : omer private cc 

man who is engaged in our. business 


der certail 


each The mono 


ought to produce week. If he 


does not, he is falling down on his job, Hished aut 
Manager Harold Pearce told me this bn : 
‘ the “Unie 

, starte vit] { Clevels 
when I started bi } he leveland bought a d 
agency, and [~ decided that T didn't fgequently 
want to fall down, so [ made up my} The law 
mind to get busy. Its just a matter of for one y 
: ; , could have 
making up your mind to do it and to vestigate | 
start on Monday. If we start out Mon. fgeneral of 


»ppointed 
purpose. | 
ernment, 1 
sented a ¢ 
week, Business comes proposing 

pleasure and outside flaw of 191 
mies to dc 
; é Italy and 
ing the business, so it wen’t push me functions ¢ 
and in keeping ahead of the game} The obj 
The weekly production habit has help-fwere to pr 
ed me more than anything else, and stituto N, 
I know it will help anyone who adopts fyears of i 
it. business o} 


ipa nie ae is ing of all feovering 4 
The most important thing o nv% of th 


is. to arrange to have a large — Lely and ¢ 
of prospects to see and to arrange Ay private 
your affairs so that you will be able bonstituted 
to call upon the prospects at the most The Istit 
appropriate time. I never let anything bosition © 
interfere with my program for See ifhon 9 oe 
people when they can be seen, as | Friew, whicl 
know it pays to arrange my _ prograll ioyt produc 
according to the mode of life and habfian life ing 
its of my prospects. It was cl 

“I firmly believe that any man ofto let privy 
intelligence who is willing to pay theférate with 
price of success in determined effortflustries dc 
can make a success of our businessf sources f 
provided that he thoroughly  believesPVings of | 
that life insurance protection is abso foot rem 
lutely necessary and that it is his dutyPess for tk 
to extend the benefits of life insuraneé Why Gov 
to the greatest number of people pos} Previous 
sible.” mall, priv. 
: tire free 
ting in ¢ 


day defermined to make good carly in 


the week, we are sure to be successful 


in writing not only one, but at least two 





applications a 


first with me 


matters afterward. 1 believe in push- 
























NOW HAS OWN HOME OFFICE lopment 
The Provident Industrial  LifsPor the abc 
Health and Accident Co., which foot use th 


nineteen years occupied the four stot 
building. 1332 Spring Garden street, 3 
now located in its own office buildin 
at the north-east corner of Spring Gar: 
den and Nineteenth having 
purchased the four story brown sto 
and brick residence and remodeled an 
modernized the exterior and_ interiot 


offic? 


bMpanies, 
& £overny 
the sam 
mpetitior 
suppose 
is is not 
Mpetitors 
hers are y 


streets, 












and adapted the structure for rated la 
purposes. The general business offit Whilst t} 
and claim department are located 0 atest Dp 
the main floor, the executive office ~ le 
and board room on the second flot toducing 


dice # 
and the agents’ anarters on the thi ym 
floor. The ground floor has been ptute Tt 
ted up and is leased for mercantlt rket and 
business. g closely | 
Mpanies, 
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Insurance in Italy 
Under New System 


STATEMENT FROM DIRECTOR 





§. Toja Writes The Eastern Under- 
writer on Present Plan of Oper- 
ating Insurance Business 








@§| the Eastern Underwriter has re- 
ceived a letter from G. Toja, director 
188 [general of the Istituto Nazionale delle 
Assicurazioni, at Rome, Italy, which 
kly | a8 prompted by reading in the August 
* loy jgsue of this paper an article about 
the new plan of operations under which 
the Istituto functions. Mr. Toja says 
that he wishes to make the exact posi- 
oye. {tion of the Istituto in its relations to 
private companies clear and prepared 
for The Eastern Underwriter the fol- 
He lowing statement of the status of the 
ives HIetituto Nazionale in the life insurance 
han [business of Italy: 
Lit Monopoly Law Deferred ’ 
By the act of April 4, 1912, the Isti- 
tuto Nazionale delle Assicurazioni was 
did to be given a monopoly of the life in- 
surance business in Italy, after a period 
any Jol ten years of operation, during which 
private companies could continue un- 
‘Tier certain conditions to assume risks. 
he |The monopoly would have been estab- 
io), Wished automatically, but two compa- 
this nies, the “Assicurazioni Generali” and 
the “Unione Adriatica di  Sicurta” 
sought a deferment of the act and sub- 
idn't sequently tried to have it repealed. 
. my} The law of 1912 was finally deferred 
r of for one year so that the Government 
could have the time necessary to in- 
vestigate the matter and the director 
Mon- general of the Istituto Nazionale was 
ly in feppointed royal commissioner for this 
; purpose. In a memorandum to the gov- 
ernment, the royal commissioner pre- 
sented a compromise recommendation, 
‘omes proposing a new plan, eliminating the 
itside law of 1912, admitting private compa- 
nies to do life insurance business in 
‘|Italy and preserving the identity and 
 MHunctions of the Istituto Nazionale. 
gam} The objects back of the new plan 
help- fvere to preserve the usefulness of the 
 andstituto Nazionale, which in the ten 
idopts years of its existence had reached a 
business of 4,000 million lire insurance 
ft all covering 450,000 policies, which was 
umber pl of the life insurance in force in 
rant Italy and adding to this the 40% ceded 
» abl by private companies on their contracts 
eens tonstituted 82% of Italian production. 
. | The Istituto Nazionale had gained a 
ythit’ bosition of the greatest importance 
seem trom a social and financial point of 
» 4 'Wiew, which could not be changed with- 
‘osrall out producing disturbances in the Ital- 
d hab-fon life insurance business. 
It was clear that it was not desirable 
nan otfto let private insurance companies op- 
ay thejérate with absolute liberty, as other in- 
effort{dustries do, because they derive their 
uginess Sources from the accumulation of the 
elieves BVings of the people. The government 
« abso f’nnot remain disinterested in the pusi- 
js dutyMess for that reason. 
surance) Why Government Controls Business 
le pos: Previous to state regulation, many 
mall, private companies operating with 
itire freedom, had gone bankrupt re- 
ilting in a great depression in the de- 
‘FICE Belopment of life insurance in Italy. 
Liffor the above reasons the Istituto can- 
ich {oft use the same methods as private 
ir storfompanies, If competition is admitted, 
reet, "Me government institute cannot be put 
yuildini® the same level as private enterprise. 
ng GatPompetition in its absolute meaning 
havin@e-supposes analogous methods and 
n ston@ls is not the case when one of the 
Jed alMpetitors is the government and the 
interiomers are private enterprises which are 
r ofieerated largely for gain. 
.; off Whilst the Istituto must attain the 
ited opeatest production at the minimum 
ofits it is also charged with the duty of 
id flotp'oducing in Italy industrial insur- 
re. thi °e, which in the kingdom may be 
oon feked out only by a government in- 
reantig tte. It must be a regulator of the 
"ket and a medium of control, follow- 
Closely the operations of the private 
mpanies, without disturbing their 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


“the old man eloquent,” came frony steadfast 
political stock. His father was second presi- 
dent of the United States; he was sixth— 
which proves a great man may sire just as 
prominent a son. Many more such cases 
might be, were every father careful about 
the training of his children. John the elder 
helped to make John the younger capable of 
qualifying for the most exacting of jobs by 
means of his influence. Suppose the elder 
had not lived to so do? History could not 
today lend valuable space to the biographical 
account of J. Q., that’s all. He might be men- 
tioned as his father’s son; not as John Quincey 
Adams, sixth president of the United States. 
Well, now every father may insure the edu- 
cation of his son, so the youngster won’t be 
handicapped at the start, but capable of 
stepping out confidently to achieve the suc- 
cess latent within him. In the very words of 
J. Q., “T would not consider, I would not 
deliberate; T would act!” Taking out this 
insurance is a necessary thing which cannot 
judiciously be postponed an hour. Example: 
John Quincy Adams fell insensible to the 
floor of the House of Representatives when 
he least expected to, and two days later died. 
One quotation of his, remember: “Think of 
your forefathers; think of your posterity.” 
This latter means: Secure immediately an 
educational endowment policy for your son 


or daughter. 
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Insurance Company of America 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
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business, to the end that the greatest 
good shall accrue to the policyholders. 
Instead of creating a special board, or 
commission, for this purpose, which 
might not attain the same efficiency as 
the Istituto, the government thought it 
desirable to invest the Istituto Naz- 
ionale with this function because it al- 
ready had the necessary organization 
and equipment. 

By ceding a percentage of the busi- 
ness of the private companiés to the 
Istituto, it may regulate the insurance 
market in Italy retaining in that coun- 
try the reserves against this business, 
the policyholders thus being guaranteed 
indirectly by the Istituto and, further- 
more, by the state itself, as the policies 
of the Istituto are guaranteed by the 
treasury. The royal decree of April 29, 
19238, aimed to bring this condition 
about and constitutes a thorough regu- 
lation of insurance in Italy which puts 
it in a like position with those other 
countries that regulate this important 
matter. 

The profits of the Istituto are intend- 
ed to create a fund which, augmented 
by interest, may in future years be 
used for important purposes of state, 
such as redemption of public debt and 
public improvement undertakings, 

How Companies May Enter 

Private companies may assume risks 
in Italy, but they must first be author- 
ized by the state. To obtain such au- 
thorization the companies must present 
evidence of their legal formation in 
their home country; must have a cap- 
ital fund of 10,000 million lire of which 
50% must be paid up, if limited socie- 
ties, and if mutual societies they must 
have a guarantee fund of at least five 
million lire. Details of their base of 
calculation, mortality tables and rates, 
must also be submitted. Foreign com- 
panies must appoint a legal agent for 
the kingdom under conditions prescrib- 
ed by the Italian Commercial Code. 

Such companies must have been reg- 
ularly engaged in the life insurance 
business in their home country for at 
least ten years and the authorization to 
do business in Italy will be granted only 
subject to reciprocity for Italian compa- 
nies. . 

All companies so authorized must de- 
posit 500,000 lire and have an initial 
working fund of 1,500,000 lire. Every 
three years they must report to the min- 
ister a statement of their mortality ex- 
perience, interest earned on _ invest 
ments and of their general condition. 

The Istituto Nazionale had at the 
close of its first business year at the 
end of 1913, insurance in force of 212 
million lire. At the end of 1922 it had 
4,500 million lire with 542,662 policies 
in force. In 1913 the net new business 
issued was 212 million lire as against 
702 millions in 1922. The 40% on new 
contracts ceded by the private compa- 
nies amounted in 1913 to 28 million lire 
and in 1921 to 119 million lire. 

The total insurance outstanding in 
Italy at the end of 1913 was 1,796,400 
distributed among 734,149 policies of 
which 4,500 million lire and 542,622 poli- 
cies were the direct production of the 
Istituto in its ten years’ business, 
which is more than 75% of the total 
insurance outstanding in Italy, either in 
amount or in number of contracts. 

The total reserves of the Istituto 
were 7,774 million lire in 1922, with an 
increase of 139 million in the same year. 
There were other reserves amounting 
to 83 millions. 

Commissions and expenses of man- 
agement to renewal premiums was in 
1°13 4.01% and in 1922 5.24%. The 
same mean percentage for private com- 
panies in Italy at the end of 1922 was 
8.05%; in Switzerland, 5.50%; in 
France, 10.8%; in Germany, 9.9%; and 
in England about 8%. Net profits 
reached in 1922 14.1 million lire. 





Louis Gordon, of the Hollander agen- 
cy of the Equitable agency in New York, 
started in the business in December, 
1920, and for one hundred and forty 
weeks has turned in at least one appli- 
cation each week. He expects to qual- 
ify for the half-million group this year. 
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“twisting” under the head of “wreckers.” 


“No sooner does a life insurance company get into 
deep waters than a class of insurance agents, mostly, 
not always, of other companies, having by some 
means secured a list of its risks, cunningly set to 
work to make money out of the policyholders of the 
already tottering corporation. They are interviewed, 
the feeble condition of the company is magnified, its 
assets depreciated, its labilities increased, and, on 
assumed certain information, its utter worthlessness 
asserted. The policyholder, confused and _ over- 
persuaded, too often falls a victim. He surrenders 





“Off on the Wrong Foot” 
But Going Strong Now 


Almost fifty years ago, a Superintendent of Insurance in an official report discussed 
Twisting was then done at wholesale. Some com- 
panies were put out of business by it. The Superintendent said: 


his policy for a nominal amount. * * * * The 
company loses its good name, the policyholder his 
investments; the unscrupulous agent, not satisfied 
with the evil he has done, often increases his ill- 
gotten gains by inducing his victim to get insured 
in a company that is, perhaps, paying him a larger 
per cent. of the premiums received. * * * * 
The persons engaged in this wrecking are the pests 
of life insurance. They not infrequently injure the 
general standing even of a reputable company and 
then devour its policyholders.” 


That was in the old days. Life insurance was “getting off on the wrong foot,” as the 
sprinters say. The entire INSTITUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE was injured by the be- 
havior of the comparatively few. It was discredited in the minds of many people. Even less 
than two decades ago an executive of one of the great life insurance companies said to an 
association of life insurance agents: 

“Of all the evils that infest the business of life insurance that of 
twisting is the most reprehensible and to be condemned because 
the success of the twister’s efforts depends almost entirely upon 
his ability to undermine the confidence of some policyholder in 
the stability and integrity of some life insurance company. The 


| net result of the twister’s work in the last analysis is to dis- 
credit and disgrace the entire system of life insurance.” 


There are now laws in twenty of the most progressive states of the Union making it a 
punishable offense for the representative of one life insurance company to misrepresent the 
business of another. Twisting has become an outlaw business. Gradually the institution of 
life insurance has come to be recognized as something that exists not for the pocketbooks of 
agents, executives or stockholders, but for the PRESENT AND FUTURE WELFARE OF 
POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES. 

The public has found it out. 


Half a century ago 800,000 policies in force in United States Companies for $2,000,000,- 
ooo! At the end of 1922, 77,000,000 policies for a total of $50,000,000,000 in round numbers! 


When life insurance began to devote itself more to the service of policyholders than to 
private pocketbooks, the people showed their confidence in the institution. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1 Madison Avenue—New York 
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Southern Pacific’s 
Cover Over $100,000,000 


| METROPOLITAN’S 





BIG GROUP 





‘|| Railroad Lines’ Employes Alone Num- 
| ber 86,000; Many Corporations in 
Big Transaction 








The biggest single production trans- 
action in insurance. 
That in a sentence describes the plac- 
jng of the Southern Pacific lines under 
group insurance written by the Metro- 
politan Life to take effect December 31 
midnight. 
| J. E. Kavanagh, third vice-president, 
handled negotiations for the Metropoli- 
tan, while Southern Pacific details were 
jn the hands of Chairman J. Krutt- 
schnitt, of the executive committee of 
the Southern Pacific, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Worthington. The transaction was 
so large that even the interested par- 
ties do not know its exact size, but the 
amount of insurance will be in excess of 
$100,000,000. 
Partial List of Employes 
The number of employés alone on the 
railroad lines is 86,000. A list of the 
employes covered includes those of the 
Southern Pacific, Atlantic Steamship 
Lines, Southern Pacific Lines in Texas 
and Louisiana, Arizona Eastern Rail- 
yoad, Albion Lumber, Fresno Traction, 
Pacific Electric, Peninsular R. R., San 
Jose R. R., Stockton Electric, Visalia 
Electric, Beaver Hill Coal, Central Pa- 
tific, Southern Pacific, Coos Bay Oregon 
Coal, Rio Bravo Oil, Los Angeles Public 
Market, Los Angeles Union Terminal 
and Southern Pacific Building. There 
are also quite a large number of other 
corporations, the names of which will 
be announced later. 
Each employe who has been in the 
ervice of the assured six months or 
wi will receive $250 life insurance, 
|} the employer paying this premium in 
full, and at the end of one year’s ser- 
vice the insurance goes up to $500, con- 
inuing at that amount as long as the 
mploye is in the service. The insur- 
nce provides also for total and perma- 
ent disability either from sickness or 
| accident before age 60 and in the event 
oi such total or permanent disability, 
ie life insurance will be paid in 
\| monthly installments. 
Employes who have been a year or 
lore in the service of the assured can 
uy additional life insurance for 
lounts and at rates specified below: 
‘Total Cost 

Total to 
Insur- Employes 





















Added 
ate of Pay, Insurance 


Monthly 


‘ Purchasable ance Per Month 
150, or less.......$1,000 $1,500 $0.70 
ver $150, but less 

than $200 ....... $2,000 $2,500 $1.40 
ver $200 .........$3,000 $3,500 $2.10 


The cover includes the Metropolitan’s 
ursing service, health, literature, ete. 


BRINGS OUT NEW RATE BOOK 





International Life Makes Thorough Re- 
vision of Rates and Policy 
Forms 








The International Life of St. Louis, 
bs brought out a new rate book effec- 
re November 1, which is a thorough 
vision of the old book and it has 
SO prepared a complete new set of 
blicy forms. The forms have been re- 
itten for the purpose of making pro- 
sions uniform. New age limits are 
tat 10 to 65 on both male and female 
8. Disability applies between 14 
159 years. Ordinary life non-partici- 
lng is made endowment at age 85. 
€ disability clause is liberalized, op- 
ns are liberalized and among other 


anges are a new accident death bene- 
clause, 











EW LINCOLN NATIONAL HOME 

rhe Lincoln National Life of Fort 

‘yne, Ind., will dedicate its new home 

‘ce building November 7, with appro- 

| late exercises at the building and at 
Palace Theatre. 














MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated in 1851 





Unexcelled policy contracts, efficient life insurance service, and a 
net cost that is notably low—these are three of the reasons why the 
name Massachusetts Mutual is synonymous in the mind of the insuring 
public with all that is best in life insurance. During the seventy-two 


years of the Company’s history its policyholders have ever been its loyal 
friends and its enthusiastic advertisers. 











JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 














1867 


EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


A Company of Stability and Progress, 
Safety and Liberality 


1923 


Admitted Insurance in 
Dec. 31 Assets Force 
WOIS ...cccucccs. QRRGRR Tae $ 67,326,327.00 
1922 ............ $44,995,738.00 $313,132,592.80 


The net return paid on funds left with the Company is 4.8 
per cent. 


For information regarding agencies 















Address: Home Office—Des Moines 
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Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FOUNDED 1865 


The new policy contracts of the Provident Mutual make it easy for 
an agent to fit a policy to a definite need of his policyholder. 


The policyholder also finds it easy to understand that his particular 
purpose in taking the policy will be definitely carried out. 


These policies are thus admirably adapted to an Insurance Pro- 
gramme—for the protection of the policyholder’s family or of his own 








old age, through income—for the education of his children—for the pro- 
tection of his business or of his estate—for the cancellation of a mort- 
gage or other debts. 

















Guardian Life’s 
New Dividend Scale 


MAXIMUM INCREASE OF 46% 





Average Increase on All Forms Approx- 
imately 25%; Interest Raised 
on Sums Held 





The Guardian Life of New York has 
just announced its dividend scale for 
1924, effective January 1, which shows 
general increases in the dividend rates. 
The company has increased the 
rate of interest allowed on sums held 
by the company from 4.6 to 4.8%. The 
increase in first year dividends on ordi- 
nary life policies range from 29 to 46%; 
third year, 26 to 42%; fifth year, 23 to 
39%; and tenth year, 17 to 31%. Twen- 
ty payment life: First year, 29 to 40%; 
third year, 25 to 35%; fifth year, 21 to 
30%; tenth year, 15 to 21%. Twenty- 
year endowment: First year, 29 to 34%; 
third year, 24 to 27%; fifth year, 20 to 
22%; tenth year, 13 to 14%. 

The maximum percentage of increase, 
46%, is on the ordinary life plan, at 
the early ages of insured and of policy. 
The minimum percentage of increase 
here shown is 13%, on the twenty-year 
endowment plan; for all plans issued 
by the company the minimum is 7%, 
for the later years of the ten-year en- 
dowment policy. 

The company computes its dividend 
liability for the year 1924 on the basis 
of the old scale, as $1,073,000, and on 
the basis of the new scale of dividends 
now adopted, as $1,352,000; consequent- 
ly the average increase in dividends 
may be stated to be about 25%. 

While the increase in dividends is 
material at all ages, plans and dura- 
tions, its greatest relative effect will be 
found at the younger ages and during 
the early years of the policy. 


also 


COURSES AT WASHINGTON 








Y.M.C.A. Starts Two Evening Courses; 
One on Selling and Another for 
Home Office People 





The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, of Washington, D. C., announces 
the opening of two new courses, one in 
life insurance underwriting, and the 
other in life insurance principles and 
practices, 

The course in life insurance under- 
writing is designed to train agents in 
the fundamental principles of life insur- 


ance, and the art of selling it. The 
course will cover a period of sixteen 
weeks, being given every Thursday 


night from 7:30 to 9:30. The first hour 
of each session is devoted to a lecture 
or the fundamentals of life insurance; 
the second to one on salesmanship. 


N. E. Ellsworth, dean and lecturer 
on salesmanship, was formerly director 
of the life insurance salesmanship 


course at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta. David McCahan, B. Se. 
in Econ., M. A. is the lecturer on life 
insurance principles. Mr. McCahan 
was formerly instructor of insurance at 
the University of Pennsylvania and is 
an expert on insurance subjects. 

The life insurance principles and 
practices course was organized primar- 
ily to instruct home office employees in 
the fundamental principles, practices, 
and home office procedure of life in- 
surance. It covers a period of twenty 
weeks, being given every Tuesday eve- 
ning from seven-thirty to nine-thirty. 
The course is in charge of Mr. Me- 
Cahan, 

The Acacia Mutual Life has one hun- 
dred and ten of its employees enrolled 
in this course. 


R. B Garmire, for a number of years 


with the Lincoln National Life both 
in the field and at the home oftice, 
where he has occupied various posi 


tions, has gone with the Bankers Life 
of Lincoln, Neb., as an agency man- 
ager. 
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“Over-Counter” Risks 
Grow Slowly in Mass. 


SIX BANKS NOW WRITING 
Total Amount in Force $23,000,000 Cov- 
ering 39,000 Assured; How Plan 


Operates 


Massachusetts savings banks now 
have in force under the “over-the-coun- 
ter” life insurance plan, something 
over $23,000,000 of life insurance, with 
about 89,000 people insured. There 
are four insuring banks and fifty-six 
other savings banks taking applica- 
tions and receiving premiums which 
are remitted monthly to the insuring 
banks. E. W. Hunt, treasurer of the 
Whitman Savings Bank, the first Mass- 
achusetts bank to issue one of the 
“over-the-counter” policies, contrib- 
utes to “The Banker and Financier” a 
description of the operation of the 
plan and some recent results. 

The banks do not have solicitors. all 
business being “over-the counter,” and 
all supplies are furnished by the Com- 
monwealth. The state also maintains 
for the fund an actuary and a medical 
director. From the standpoint of mod- 
ern life insurance, the amount of busi- 
ness done by the banks is insignificant. 
In the six months from November 1, 
1922 to May 1, 1923, the six insuring 
banks issued $343,600 insurance and 
the agency banks issued $277,000. The 
total number of applications was 1,398, 
coming from 121 cities. 

How Banks Function 

For any savings bank to establish 
an insurance department it was nec- 
essary to raise $25,000, of which $20,- 
000 was known as the Special Insur- 
ance Guaranty Fund and $5.000 as 
Special Expense Guaranty Fund; the 
first amount to be used incase of heavy 
death claims, the smaller amount tow- 
ards exnenses of conducting the busi- 


ness. These funds were pledged bv 
trustees of the bank. or others who 
were interested in the movement 


Stock certificates were issned and in- 
terest allowed at the same rate as pre- 
vailed in the savings bank. When the 
surplus in the Insvrarce Denartment 
reached 10 per cent of the reverves 
or $20000. these funds wer? retired. 

It was nearly one vear after the act 
was passed by the legislature hefore 
the first bank was ready to establish 
an insurance department the Whitman 
Savings Bank issuing jts first 
of insvrance in June 1998—then  fol- 
lowed the Peonle’s Savinegs Rank of 
Brockton. Novemher 1908—the Rork 
shire Countv Savings Rark of Pitts_ 
field. Avnengt 1911—-The Citv Savings 
Bank of Pittsfield). Julv 1919 and Nov 
ember 1922. tha Lynn Institytion for 
Savines and the T.ynn Five Cents Sav- 


naliew 


which amount is invested in mutual 
savings banks of the Commonwealth 
and in Liberty Bonds. 

May Insure for $6,000 

In 1915, the act of the legislature 
was amended increasing the limit of 
insurance that any bank could write 
to $1,000. Therefore, a person now re- 
siding in Massachusetts jnay obtain 
$6,000 of savings bank life insurance. 

The policies issued are straight life, 
twenty-payment life and twenty-year 
endowment on the annual premium ba- 
sis and these same kinds. excepting 
twenty-payment life, with endowment 
at age 65, deferred annuities and child- 
ren’s insurance, on monthly premium 
basis. Also, immediate annuities are 
issued. Applications are received on 
lives of residents of Massachusetts 
from ages 1 to 65. The banks also 
issue policies of group insurance. Most 
of the above stated forms may be seen 
at the display which is in the exhibit 
room, 

The reserves carried against all pol- 
icies are full level premium reserves, 
figured on the American experience 
table of mortality, interest at 3'% per 
cent, the same as required by Mass- 
achusetts from any of the companies. 
The contract differs from most compa- 
nies in that there is a cash surrender 
value after six months and loan value 
after one year, with dividends pavable 
on the first anniversary of the policy. 
The law was so passed that banks can- 
not employ solicitors. 

Procedure of Getting Policy 

While the banks are in competition 
as regards the business written, they 
act torether wnder a nart of the law, 
which is called “unification of mortal- 
itv.’ That is. the mortality of all 
banks is nooled or averaged at the end 
of esch vear. Every policy of what- 
ever kind or ave has a definite exnect- 
ed mortality which can be represented 
in dollars and cents. The grand av- 
erage of the actnal mortality of all 
hoarke to be expected is readilv 
ohtained, As anv one bank’s actual 
mortality ig rroeoter ar ig lege than the 
erand avorere then that bank will re- 
or nav ton the anther hanks the 
diffarenca renregonted hetweon its ac- 
tual mortalitv and the erand average, 
Thig ig nat onlv a safernard arainst 
haavy doath elaimg hnt also has a ten- 
denev to stabilize the dividend. 

A evatomer for ingurance is viven 
an anniiention blank to he comnleted 
and cienad The anniication is nrogsent- 
ed at the office of the medical examin- 
er arrangement, for the examination 
having nrevinnstv heen made either by 
the hank if it f¢ a local case. or bv the 
State Medieal Director. where the an- 
Miestion has been received through 
the mail. 

The noliev and cards for detail rec- 
ords ere then written. and the insured 
notified that his noliev is readv for de- 
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THERE ARE 45% MORE NAMES 


ON THE LIST OF EMPLOYERS CARRYING 
GROUP INSURANCE IN THE TRAVELERS THAN 
ON THE GROUP LIST OF ANY OTHER COMPANY 


SOME OF THE REASONS 


I. Guaranteed low cost. 

2. Payment of death claims within 48 hours 
after notice. 

3. Over a hundred claim offices in the 
United States or Canada, meaning 
prompt service no matter where em- 
ployees may be located or may travel. 

4. The size and stability of The Travelers. 

5. The fact that employees instantly recog- 
nize a Travelers contract as the best 


November 2, 1993/ 
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in insurance, 
6. The Travelers permanent total disability 
clause. 


7. The ‘Travelers of 


records. 


simplified system 

8. The privilege extended to employers, of 
consultation with Travelers experts 
on engineering and safety problems, 
personnel management, industrial re- 
lations, employees’ social organiza- 
tions and magazines, factory and 
office lighting, promotion of health 
among workers, etc. 


9. Safety bulletins, danger signs, safety 
pamphlets and books, The Travelers 
Standard. 
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Hold Companies Must 
Pay on Non-Taxables 


NOT EXEMPT, SAYS WISCONSIN 





Insurance Department Proceeds to Col- 
lect $210,000 in Back Taxes on 
Interest Income 





Insurance companies entered in Wis- 
consin are to be called upon by Insur- 
ance Commissioner W. Stanley Smith, 
to pay back taxes amounting to about 
919.000. This action is based on an 
opinion of the state’s attorney general 
ic the effect that insurance companies 
cannot secure exemption from tax on 
the income from non-taxable security 
investments. 

Six domestic companies now hold a 
total of about $45,000,000 in non-taxable 
securities. The statutes provide that 
such companies shall pay an annual 
license fee of three per cent of the in- 
ferest income and such license fee is in 
lieu of all other taxes except taxes on 
real estate owned by Wisconsin life 
insurance companies. 

The state supreme court has held that 
this so-called license fee is a privilege 
or occupation tax. This decision was 
affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court. The attorney general held that 
the tax of three per cent is not a tax 
upon the property of the corporation 
which may include non-taxable securi- 
ties, but is merely a measure by which 
to determine the amount of the tax to 
be levied. The interest on non-taxable 
securities held by such corporations is 
therefore subject to the annual license 
fee of three per cent. 

Since the war these companies have 
accumulated approximately $45,000,000 
of non-taxable securities on which the 
interest income of over $7,000,000 has 
heen deducted before the annual license 
fee was computed. 

Of the $45,000,000 in non-taxable se- 
curities held by insurance companies, 
the Northwestern Mutual company 
holds $44,000,000 of this amount. Of 
the $210,000 due to the state the North- 
western company owes $208,468.81. 

The money due the state represents 
hack taxes for a period of five years, 
1918 to 1922 inclusive. The 1923 figures 
are not yet available. 

Companies holding small amounts of 
rontaxable securities d’d not deduct 
taxes for their non-taxable securities 
In the Northwestern company inter- 
est on non-taxable securities amounted 
to $6,948,960.88 for the five years. 
Figuring a state tax of three per cent 
on this amounts to $208,468.81, which 
Was withheld. 

“Wholly irrespective of statute, it is 
universally recognized that the state 
has no power to levy a tax upon bonds 
issued by the United States Govern- 
ment, and, conversely,” the attorney 
seneral declared. 

“Itis very well established by Federal 
decisions that when the state exercises 
its legitimate and rightful power of tax- 
‘tion of an oceunation or privilege it 
May rightfully measure that taxation 
either by property or the receipts from 
Property, neither of which are in them- 
selves taxable.” 














Clarence ©. Fowler, deputy insurance 
"mer'ntendent of the State of New 
Vorlke the Lianidation Bu- 
reau, returned last week from a four- 
ov try nn-state. He left New York 
City Sunday, and after two days in Al- 
hany devoted to routine affa'‘rs, jour- 
heved on to Buffolo where he conferred 
with more than 50 lvowyers in connection 
With certain interesting angles of the 
‘agara Life l'tigation. 
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Georne H. Olmsted, head of the firm 
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Church Finance Next 
Association Project 


WELLS TELLS OF MEETING PLANS 





National Life Underwriters President 
Outlines Objects of Concentrating 
on One Subject for Meetings 


Following the announcement of Gra- 
ham C. Wells, president of the Nation- 
al Association of Life Underwriters, 
that a plan of adopting a uniform sub- 
ject for the monthly meetings of the 
local asspciations was recommended 
and that the subject for the December 
meetings would ettect ways of effec- 
tively co-operating with banks and 
trust companies, the subject for Jan- 
uary meetings has been decided upon 
as “Chureh Finance” The local life 
underwriters are urged to gather at 
the January meetings and dinners, per- 
sons in the community who are inter- 


that those who bear the responsibility 
of financing those institutions would 
not welcome the co-operation of insur- 
ance men in daily suggesting to their 
prospects that they take out life in- 
surance policies, perhaps only for a 
thousand dollars, five thousand, ten 
thousand (it makes no difference as 
to the amount the principal is the 
same) naming the local college, their 
church or pet charity as the benefi- 
ciary? 

“When these influential people of 
your community really grasp the pos. 
sibilities of such common interest co- 
operation they will be doing with you 
as our banking friends did with us. 
They chased us and believe me it is 
a mighty pleasant experience. Remem- 
ber three things—First, back of this 
common interest idea is a sound busi- 
ness principle that is equally effective 
whether applied in a large way or in 
a smaller transaction; Second, that to 
have friends you must show your- 
selves friendly.” 


OVER-COUNTER RISKS 
(Continued from page 6) 
month. Premium receipts are also for- 
warded at the same time, to all agen- 
cies making collections, so that when 
the premium is tendered for payment, 
the agency can deliver proper receipt. 
Mutual savings banks who now wish 
to become insurance banks do not 
have to pledge the full $25,000 as the 
first four banks did, owing to the 
amount and protection of the general 
insurance guaranty fund, and it is only 
necessary to raise the $5,000 special 
expense fund. Also, they do not have 
to contribute 4 per cent monthly of 

their premium income. 





LOS ANGELES AS HOME OFFICE 

The Underwriters’ Report got out a 
special Southern California Develop- 
ment Number October 4. The paper 
points out that Los Angeles is the 
home of eleven insurance companies, 
viz., Great Republic Life, Occidental 
































l Life, Pacific Mutual Life, International 
ested in the churches. Wells predicted that the plans of Indemnity, Pacific Employers, Commer- 
“Each community has its local char- the national body for the coming year cial Insurance Co., National Automo- 
ities and community chest, hospita's would open to the membership new bile, Security Insurance Ca, South- 
churches and educational institutions,” fields of activity more fertile than any western Automobile, Union Automobile 
says President Wells. Do you think they have heretofore worked in. and West American Insurance Co. 
7 
Ten Thousand Leads in One Month 
“It is the cooperation which I have had from the Union Central 
and its Officers that binds and ties me to the Company.” 
This is only one of the many expressions 
of appreciation received from our Agents. 
10,000 leads in one month were furnished 
from one circular alone. Such “Teamwork” 
insures success to Union Central Agents. 
4 
For Agency relations write the Home Office. 
The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
| ! 
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Presidents’ Meeting 
Speakers Announced 


E. D. 





DUFFIELD AS CHAIRMAN 
Government and State Officials And 
Many Leaders in Insurance 

on Program 


The preliminary announcement of 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi 
dents to be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, December 6 and 7, follows: 

Edward DBD. Duftlield, chairman; 
dent, the Prudential. 

“The Moral Responsibility of Advis- 
ing the American Public,” James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., United States Senator 
from New York. 

“Obedience to Law a Fundamental of 
Life Insurance,” KE. KE. Rhodes, vice 
president, Mutual Benefit. 

“Insurance Investments 


presi- 


the Barome- 


ter of National Confidence,” Frederick 
H. Ecker, vice-president, Metropolitan 
Life. 


“Agriculture, the Foundation,’ Henry 
C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture.” 

“The Manager’s Function in Progres- 
sive Field Organization and Develop- 
ment,” J. V. EK. Westfall, vice-president, 
Equitable Society. 

“Farm Mortgages Not a Lien but a 
Support,” Lee A. Phillips, vice-president 
and treasurer, Pacific Mutual. 

“Quebec and Eastern Canada,” Louis 


WALTER L. KLEIN A STAR 





Wrote Half-a-Million Second Day After 

Entering Business; Over Million 

in First Month 

John R. Irby, of Cincinnati, manager 
for Southern Ohio and Kentucky for 
The Prudential, gives The Eastern Un- 
derwriter an account of one of the most 
remarkable cases of instantaneous suc- 


cess as a life insurance salesman. The 
person is Walter L. Klein, a special 
agent in Mr. Irby’s agency. A few 


years ago Mr. Klein was head and own- 
er of one of the large whiskey distil- 
leries in the Middle West section and 
immediately after prohibition formed a 
partnership with an automobile man 
and opened in Cincinnati as dealers. In 
a short time they were one of the larg- 
est distributors in the city. For the 
past two years Mr. Klein has been sell- 
ing securities for one of the largest 
investment houses in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Klein recently decided that life 
insurance was the greatest permanent 
selling proposition there was, and on 
October 1, he signed with Mr. Irby. 
The second day after signing the con- 
tract, he called on a large steel con- 
cern in Cincinnati and wrote the presi- 
dent and four other executives for more 
than half a million of insurance. Dur- 
ing the past month he has secured more 
than half a million more. 


Mr. Irby says that Mr. Klein is 
wealthy himself and has a_ host of 


wealthy and successful acquaintances. 
He belongs to most of the leading clubs 
in Cincinnati and has diverse interests 
and connections. As Mr. Klein is only 
thirty-five years old, great things may 
be expected of him and Mr. Irby be- 
lieves that Mr. Klein will have one of 
the most rapid rises in the business. 





George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 
presents opportunity for liberal 
contracts covering definite territory 
with Home Office registry and with 
power of appointment of sub- 

agents. 

The States of West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Michigan. 

Address: 
ERNEST C. MILAIR 
Vice-President and Secretary 











A. David, Secretary of Province of Que- 
bec, 

“The Significance of the Recent 
Growth in Lite Insurance,” Henry 538. 
Nollen, president, Equitable ot Lowa. 

“How Adequate Supervision May Pro- 
mote Insurance Progress,’ H. O. Fish- 
back, president, National Convention otf 
Insurance Commissioners. 

“Education a World Underwriter,” E. 
H. Lindley, chancellor, University ot 
Kansas. 

“Blood Pressure; What Affects It?” 
Arthur Hunter, chief actuary, New York 
Life. by 

“The Story of Life and Death in 
1923,” Harry ‘oulmin, vice-president 
and medical director, Penn Mutual. 

“Some Economic Aspects of State 
Taxation of Life Insurance,’ George B. 
Young, general counsel, National Life, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

The Reception Committee 

The following is the reception com- 
mittee which will serve at the Life 
Presidents’ convention: 

Daniel F. Appel, Boston, chairman; 
Herbert C. Cox, 'Voronto, vice-chairman; 
John 'l!. Baxter, Minneapolis; Morgan B. 
Brainard, Hartiord; William Bro Smith, 
Hartford; George |. Cochran, Los An- 
geles; William A. Day, New York; 
Haley Fiske, New York; Ernest J. Hep- 
penheimer, Jersey City; Fred A. How- 
Jand, Montpelier; A. L. Key, Chatta- 
nooga; Darwin P. Kingsley, New York; 
William A. Law, Philadelphia; Thomas 
3. Macaulay, Montreal; Henry Moir, 
New York; Charles A. Peabody, New 
York; John D. Sage, Cincinnati; George 
B. Stadden, Springfield; Raymond W. 
Stevens, Chicago; Howard S. Wilson, 
Lincoln, Neb; Herbert M. Woollen, In- 
dianapolis; Burton H. Wright, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


ANALYZES ECONOMIC NEEDS 


Prof. S. S. Huebner Shows N.:cessity 
of Life Insurance In All Economic 
Arrangements 





Life insurance is a necessary factor 
of sufety in man’s economic arrange 
ments, according to Professor S. S. 
Huebner of the Wharton School of Fi 
nance and Commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Huebner in 
a statement to the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters goes on 
to say that man has two great econom- 
ic interests,_-his family and his life’s 
vocation. With respect to each, and 


with very few exceptions, life values 


are much more essential to success 
than property values. Life insurance 


is corporation finance applied to such 
life values and represents their cap- 
italization. The economic value of a 
human life arises solely out of its ser- 
vice to other lives. Whenever con- 
tinuance of a life is financially valu- 
able to others, either to family depen- 
dents, or to business associates, the 
necessity of life insurance is present. 
It therefore follows that there are 
practically no instances of income 
producing lives where life insurance 
cannot be advantageously applied. 

With respect to man’s family and 
business obligations, life insurance is 
a factor of safety—-an emergency safe- 
guard—-even assuming the ‘presence, 
for the time being, of «n apparently ad- 
equate and well organized estate. The 
best laid plans of men are only too .apt 
to go wrong, as abundant statistics 
show. Engineers and conservative in- 
vestment houses always emphasize 
proper allowance for a “margin” or 
“factor of safety” to take care of un- 
foreseen contingencies. The same _ prin- 
ciple should be applied to our human 
endeavors. At the time of death, im- 
portant things usually remain uncom- 
pleted, or conditions of financial un- 
settlement exist. Our economic life 
is largely a speculation, and life insur 
ance serves as a factor of safety to 
withstand the unusual strain to family 
or business should death occur at a 
time when the speculative element in 
our economic efforts has resulted in- 
adequately or has turned out adverse- 
ly. 

There are numerous 
and business uses of life insurance, 
and vital relations to saving, invest- 
ment, commercial credit, and the set- 
tlement of estates. With respect to 
all of these, life insurance stands alone 
in the service rendered, and has no 
competitor. But the thought should 
be added that life insurance also en- 
hances the insured’s life value itself. 
It by no means represents only self 
denial. It is a great creative force for 
the insured himself through its com 
pulsory and systematic nature. More- 
over, by relieving the insured from 
the curse of worry, with respect to 
the greatest hazard it greatly increases 


other family 


initiative. To the thoughtful, re 
sourceful individual this benefit alone 
should much more than compensate 


for the cost. 





ORGANIZED 1850 


105-107 Fifth Avenue 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
Over 70 Years of Service to Policyholders 


Good territory for personal producers, under direct contract. 


HOME OFFICE 


New York City 
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Actual mortality experience 52.877 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 








Net Admitted Assets, December 31, 1922..... ....$11,151,543.82 


_-- 


Paid For Insurance in Force December 31, 1922.. 90,759,578.00 





The Pan-American writes a complete line of Accident and Health 
policies which are modern and up-to-date in every respect. Our Sub- 
standard Department has broadened our already excellent service to 
our agency organization. We wish to establish ten new general agen- 
cies. If you are interested, write to us. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















E. R. Eckenrode, gen- 
eral agent of the 
Penn Mutual Life at 
Harrisburgh, Pa., out- 
lines an income prop- 
osition based upon a $12,000 estate, as 
follows: 
Illustration for Age 35 
1. If you become disabled. 
A lifelong monthly income to you of 
$120, if you should become totally and 


Five Per Cent 
Guaranteed 
Income 


permanently disabled before age 60, 
and your premium deposits with the 


company would immediately stop. 

If you should become totally disabled 
and should so continue for’ three 
months, we would then begin to pay 
you an income of $120 a month, until 
your recovery, and premium deposits 
would be waived while you were receiv- 
ing this temporary disability income. 

2. For your wife. 

At your death, $50 a month guarantee, 
together with an annual Excess Interest 
Dividend based on the company’s earn- 
ings, giving her, for life, a total month- 
ly income of approximately $65. 

3. Double indemnity. 

If you should die by accident before 
reaching age 70, the $12,000 principal 
sum would immediately become $24,- 
(00, the guaranteed income would im- 
mediately become $100 a month, which, 
with the Excess Interest Dividend, 
would give your wife an income of ap- 


_ proximately $130 a month. 


4. For your children. 

At the death of your wife, the $12,000 
or the $24,000, as the case might be, 
would rema’n. It could be paid in a 
single sum to another beneficiary—a 
son or daughter, for example—or it 
could be divided among two or more 
beneficiaries. If you should desire, it 
could be paid in instalments, running 
through a term of years, or for life, to 


5. Your own old age. 

If, as you expect to do, you should 
reach old age, and your family’s insur- 
ance needs have disappeared, you could 
surrender the contract for its cash 
value, and leaving that cash value with 
the company. receive an income of 8.5% 
during your lifetime. 


Annual deposit $425.52; which 
amount would be reduced by a_ sub- 


| stantial dividend at the end of the first 
_ year and every year thereafter. 


sl * * 


The New York L:fe points 


The Most out that when the will of 
Sacred the late President Hard- 
Estate ing was admitted to pro- 


bate the executors named 
were required to give bond in the sum 
of $750,000. These men were personal 
friends of the deceased President and 
undoubtedly men of character and sub- 
Stance. Why then this heavy bond? 
Because the law treats estates as pe- 
culiarly sacred and hedges the‘r admin- 
istration about with many safeguards. 

Bonds for executors and rigid laws 
for their guidance are designed to pro- 
tect the family. 

The family is the oldest institution in 
the world. It was the first form of 
It is the unit of civiliza- 
The love of husband and wife, the 


fh love of parents and children, the love 





of brothers and sisters, all have their 
Toots in the family life. 

The head of the family is the trustee 
to whom, in the order of nature, is com- 
mitted its prosperity and happiness. 

The head of the family therefore 
holds the most important trusteeship in 
the world. 

How can that trustee guarantee that 
he will faithfully discharge his obliga- 
tion? His personal bond, the bond that 
every man gives to his wife and de- 


pendents, goes far, but not far enough, 
because, however noble his intentions 
and however deep his affections, death 
may intervene at any moment, and the 
capital of that family, his productive 
power, will immediately be destroyed. 

He needs a bond, ‘‘a voucher stronger 
than ever law could make,” stronger 
than his personal fidelity can furnish. 

There are such bonds—easily obtain- 
able. The law doesn’t compel him to 
buy one. Perhaps the law should. 
Perhaps the law will some day. 

If he is reasonably sound in mind and 
body he can purchase a life insurance 
policy in a responsible company. 

Then he is bonded. Then his guar- 
antee is complete. That is one of the 
processes by which President Harding 
created his estate. 

A life insurance policy in the New 
York Life not only creates an estate 
but provides, if the buyer so desires, 
for its administration. The New York 
Life under its charter has power “to 
make and execute trusts,” and it will 
retain the proceeds of its policies under 
a trust agreement and distribute them 
as directed by the insured. 


s s s 
Most experienced — life 
“Dominating insurance salesmen will 
The agree with the Mutual 
Interview” Life in the following: 
This phrase “dominat- 
ing the interview” is employed with 
considerable frequency in connection 


with life insurance soliciting. It seems 
to us an unfortunate expression, it 
seems to us that it is injudiciously used 

although it does sound fine—and that 
it may give new Agents a wrong im- 
pression. 

Someone has recently pointed out 
that the phrase does not mean monop- 
olizing the conversation. But it seems 
to imply a necessity for mental over- 
bearing, mental tyranny. It seems to 
imply that you must hypnotize the pros- 
pect. Prospects, however, don’t like to 
be dominated. That’s a point worth re- 
membering. If a prospect gets the con- 
viction that an agent is trying to “dom- 
inate the interview,” the agent doesn’t 
dominate that one. The chances are 
that he loses his case forever and never 
knows that his loss came because of a 
sudden, not unreasonable antagonism 
tc him as a man. 

The real thought behind this phrase 
is, of course, well understood by all 
agents of experience. The experienced 
agent knows that it simply means that 
he must impress himself so favorably 
and present his proposition so clearly 
and convincingly that the prospect will 
give him his entire attention and earn- 
est thought during the interview. This 
is “dominating the interview’’—brow- 
beating, mental slugging and hypnotiz- 
ing are not for the life insurance solici- 
tor at all—and this is the only way you 
can “dominate the interview” with a 
man who intends to pay premiums for 
insurance. 








49.11% 


of the new business issued by The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1922 was upon 
applications of members previ- 
ously insured in the Company. 














Its Policyholders Repeat 


The assignable cause for this is found in the 
Northwestern business policy of 


Careful Selection 

No Foreign Business 
Insuring Only Males 
Low Death Rate 

Safe Investments 
Efficient Management 
Liberal Policy Contracts 
Low Expenses 


Purely American 

Purely Mutual 

No Brokerage 

No Rebating 

No Twisting 

Civil Service for Agents 
Clean Business Methods 
Low Net Cost 


The Policyholders’ Company 





The 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















The leading producer on accustomed. Or he visualizes an old 


Put Stress a staff of a large general couple spending a care-free, comfort- 
On The agency recently explain- able old age, independent of their chil- 
Benefits ed that his success was dren’s or the public support. It is this 


due, says the Western 
and Southern Life of Cincinnati, to the 


appeal to the emotions that eventually 
gets under the prospect’s skin; not the 


fact that he constantly repeated to his 
prospects this sentence: “As long as 
our company holds your deposit, your 
wife will receive $5,000 if anything hap- 
pens to you.” 

During the interview he impresses 
this statement upon the prospect by re- 
peating it again and again. He never 
mentions premium rates until the pros- 
pect is absolutely “sold.” Says he: 
“Almost everybody buys life insurance 
because of its protection, regardless of 
how rich the company is, how low the 
premium rates are, who the company’s 
officers are, or how many frills are on 
your policy.” 

Every agent knows from his own case 
what it was that induced him to apply 
for a policy. It was the thought of his 
wife and family that induced him to 
sign an application, and so it is with 
almost every prospect. 

The above successful agent uses the 
simple method of picturing a little fam- 
ily circle, broken and saddened, yet en 
abled because of the income from life 
insurance money, to continue living in 
the manner to which they had become 














Wa os liccock eddteaedetnncdetenituccudadvadecdasataaussadadaccuchdataaucdavads $ 32,633,933.05 
WERE 5 i nrewcccns cu ndcchiiecdccedat ecudedetdausedsacisdebageaaddaeadsesacdsaued 12,821 
Capital and SuUrplys.......cccccccccccccoccccececccccesscccsscccsvcccceccecssccosce 4,171,111.53 
Insurance in Force..... Se de dndabashannaweente ucdaduadaadadsnddmacaedessasaedadec 230,322,163 .08 
Payments to Pollcyliclaess. ......ccccccsecsccccccccccccscccccccesccccsccsseccse «+ __3,331,155.59 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization...............sssseeees +» $30,051,860.92 

| JOHN G. WALKER, President 

CON eee eee 


and 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.59 to $1,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1922. 


INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.68, 
with premiums payable annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 











policy’s cash surrender values, rates of 
premium, loaning privileges, ete. 
When asked for his advice to other 


agents, this large producer said: 
“Preach the gospel of the benefits of 
life insurance as an institution rather 


than the characteristics of the policy 
contract or the features of the company 
represented. Impress constantly upon 
the prospect that as long as his deposit 
is held by the company his family will 
receive the amount of the policy when 
he is taken from them. This is the 
strongest appeal I have found for sell- 
ing life insurance.” 





MADE BROOKLYN SUPERINTEN- 
DENT 

Louis S. Greenberg, formerly asgsist- 
ant superintendent in Long Island City 
for The Prudential, has been made 
superintendent of Brooklyn district 
No. 8. He started with the company 
in the Long Island City agency in 1907 
and was made an assistant in six 
months’ time. 





H. E. Humphrey, supervisor at Cleve- 
land for the National Life of Vermont, 
says that to put a new agent into the 
field requires an outlay of about $1,500, 
largely because of the expense of try- 
ing out so many who fail. 
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A necessity to insurance companies, bond houses, realtors, banks, municipal authorities, 
corporations and civil engineers. Has been highly endorsed by universities, members of 
the actuarial profession, realtors and leading bankers. 


FINANCIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by 
PIERRE ZALDARI 


Special Lecturer at the College of the City of New York. Author of 
“Annuities and Amortization Tables,” ‘“Trade Acceptance Discount 


Tables,” “Parities of Foreign Exchange,” ete., ete. 


With an introductory note by: 


Professor Frederick B. Robinson, Ph. D., Dean of the School of 
Business and Civie Administration, The College of the City of 


New York. 


The solution of all financial problems, involving compound interest and discount, annui- 
ties and present worth of an annuity, amortization and sinking fund investments, parities 
and yields and the like may only be obtained iby to processes. The first requires as a basis 
a command of the theory and use of logarit'ims. The other process is furnished by the 
very practical and simple method given by th 5 book. 


500 PAGES OF TABLES 


Every rate from 1% up by 1/10, ’g and 1/6% for direct solutions, and 1043 intermediary 
rates from 1/100% to 11% for solutions by interpolation. 240 periods for direct solu- 
tions and any number of periods by interpolation. 


All calculations may be made for annual, semi-annual, quarterly, monthly and weekly peri- 
ods if desired, also from 3.65% per annum up calculations may be made for daily periods. 


Tables :—Compound interest, 1043 powers of 1.0001, Compound discount, amortization, 
periods required to accumulate a sinking fund of 100, Sinking funds, Periodical invest- 
ment, Present value of an annuity, Annual effective rate compounded monthly and daily, 
Multiples of capital, Logarithms, of (1/i) to ten decimal places, charts of amortization. 


Chapters—Compound interest and discount. Annuities and Amortization. Financing. 
Arithmetical and Geometrical charts. Parities and Yields. Financial terms. Problems. 


Each table has an introductory note giving the solution of its four fundamental problems. 


Contains the only complete tables for Compound interest and discount, annuities, amor- 
tization, sinking funds, etc. 


Contains a complete description of every known method of financing. 


Solves all problems on compound interest and discount which are the basis of all finan- 
cial transactions. 


Solves all financial problems for any rate of interest and for any number of periods of 
time, annually, semi-annually, quarterly, monthly and weekly if desired. 


Explains a practical method of comparison of different classes of bonds to find the most 
advantageous investment, with the effective rate of interest as basis. 


It shows the method of obtaining the exact yield on investments for any rate of interest 
and for any number of periods of time, not only for bonds redeemable at par as the yield 
books show, but also for bonds redeemable at a premium or with prizes and also bonds 
redeemable by drawings. 


Shows the method of constructing the charts for loans arithmetical as well as geometrical. 
This is the book you need every business day. 


Limited edition - 1000 copies numbered 
600 pages 814 x 11 


Price $50.00 net. 


Descriptive circular on request. 


86 Fulton Street, New York 


Full morocco binding 
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Model General 
Disability Clause 


SUGGESTED BY COMMITTEE 


Approved Methods of Handling Record 
and Investigation of Disability 
Claims 


Following are further excerpts from 
the report of the special committee of 
the American Life Conv ntion which 
studied disabvity benefits in life con- 
tracts and reported at the recent annua! 
meeting. 1 la:ge part of the report of 
this committee, which was headed by Dr. 
Henry W. Cook, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Nationa! Life, appeared 
in The Eastern Underwriter of October 
2%. 

The following general disability 
clause is tentatively suggested as a 
guide for those companies which have 
not incorporated this benefit in their 
policies, and for those which might be 


contemplating some change in their 
practice: ; 
If the insured, after the delivery of this 


policy and before default in the payment of 
any premium, shal] furnish proof satisfactory 
to the company at its home-vifice that he has 
become totally a d permanently disab!ed_ be- 
fore the anniversary of the policy nearest the 
insured’s age of ...... years, provided disability 
does not result directly or indirectly, in whole 
or in part, from injuries self-inflicted, the 
compa y will: ’ 

1 faive the payment of all premiums be- 
coming due after the receipt of proof of dis- 
ability and during the continuance of such 
total and permanent disability; and 
2. Pay to the insured, or if disability, re- 
sults from insanity will pay to the beneficiary 
in lieu of the insured, a sum equal to one per 
cent of the face amount of this policy (not 
including any paid-up additions) the first pay- 
Went to De MAGE. ce ccscjccwenss .after receipt of 
such proof, and a like amount upon the same 
day of each month thereafter during the con- 
tinuance of such total disability until the 
death of the insured, or the maturity of the 
policy as an Endowment. If there is any in- 
debtedness on the policy, the interest thereon 
will be deducted from each monthly payment. 
No deductions will be made from the amount 
payable at death or maturity as an Endowment 
on account of any monthly payments made or 
premiums waived. [Annua] dividends will be 
paid in cash during the continuance of dis- 
ability, and will not be allowed to purchase 
any paid-up additions or applied toward the 


conversion of any life policy to an Endow- 
ment. (The foregoing may be added to the 
policies of participating companies unless pro- 


hibited by State law.)] 

If total and permanent disability occurs after 
the anniversary of the policy nearest the in- 
sured’s age of ears, under the same 
conditions as herein-before mentioned, the com- 
pany will advance subsequent premiums as a 
loan, without interest. secured by this policy. 

Definition of Disability. Disability will be 
deemed to be total when it is of such an ex- 
tent that the insured is prevented thereby from 
engaging in any occupation or performing any 
work for compensation or financial gain, [and 
such total disability wil] be presumed to he 
permanent when it is present and has existed 
continuously for not less than months. 
(This provision to be included only when an 
adequate additional premium is charged.)] The 
entire and irrecoverable loss of the sight of 
both eyes, or the severance of both hands at 
or above the wrist, or of both feet at or above 
the ankles, or of one entire hand at or above 
the wrist and one entire foot at or above the 
ankle, will without prejudice to other causes 
o1 disability be considered as total and per- 
manent disability. 

Proof Required. The company may at any 
time [but not oftener than once a year (See 
Section 4, page 8)] require proof of the con- 
tnuance of such disability. If the insured 
ails to furnish such proot, or if it shall ap- 
Pear to the company that the insured is no 
longer totally and permanently disabled, in- 
come payments shall cease and no subsequent 
Premiums shall be waived or advanced as a 
oan against the policy, 

Temium. The additional premium in consid- 
‘ration of which these disability benefits are 
franted TE Bevikaes by which amount the_pre- 
fede tated on the face of this policy will be 
th uced upon the anniversary thereof nearest 

1 2 oe years. (The last part of this 
Fe be left off if continued payment 
bit emiums is required to provide for dis- 
wal benefits granted after age 60 or age 65.) 
Pave ery Cancellation. The provision for 
sonal permanent disability benefits shall 
2 p wr ig become nul] and void without ac- 
: Boa the part of the company or notice to 
see m the insured, if the insured shall en- 
ty Ls military or naval service in time of 
iia z if the insured shall engage as a Civ- 
oy Poa occupation in time of war involv- 
taval open en OF connection with military or 
dlosivesnerations. or in the manufacture of ex- 
on or if disability results from aeronau- 
ent on or submarine casualty. In the 
cent on Such automatic cancellation no pay- 
inten ees for the disability benefits, or 
Beak ce thereof by the company, shall con- 
trovided. restore the disability benefits herein 
oni i” for disability benefits and the 
ime therefor may be discontinued at any 
amps Pon written request of the insured. ac- 

nied by the policy for endorsement. In 


section may 





the event of cancellation of the disability pro- 
vision, upon request of the insured or as other- 
wise provided herein, the insured shall be en- 
titled to a return of the unearned premium for 
the balance of the current policy year. 


Investigation of Claims 

The sources from which information 

bearing on claims is gathered are: 
Insured 
Attending Physician 
Friend or Neighbor 
Company’s Examiner 
Inspection Bureaus 

The information gathered through 
these sources’ should be checked 
against the Impairment files. If sim- 
ilar claims are pending with other com. 
panies, uniform action. resulting in 
common interpretations and more 
equable settlements from both the 
claimant’s and the companies points 
of view, will be obtained if informa- 
tion is freely exchanged between the 
interested companies. 

Methods for determining the persis- 
tence of disability follow the same 
general lines as the original investiga- 
tion: First. whether the original dis- 
ability still exists; and Second, wheth- 
er. since approval of claim, the insur- 
ed has performed or is able to perform 
any work (under a reasonably liberal 


interpretation) for remuneration or 
gain, 
The usual procedure of handling 


claims is to advise the insured, upon 
notice of disability. as to what his dis- 
ability clause provides, and to instruct 
him to have his physician forward a 
preliminary statement. if his disability 
is such as is covered by the policy. 


At the same time, an inspection re- 
port is obtained. This eliminates the 
trovhble and ‘the expense of /having 
proofs completed in cases where the 
claim rests upon a misunderstanding 
or misconstruction of the benefit. If 
the phvsician’s statementi supported 


by the inspection, indicates total and 
permanent disability. the usual proof 
blanks are mailed for completion. 

Blanks. In the Appendix of this re- 
port (pages 41 to 45) will be found 
suggestions of proof blanks which the 
committee has prepared from the 
forms in use by a number of compa- 
nies. 


Preparation and Maintenance of 

Records 

While it is not essential that compa- 
nies shall adopt a uniform method of 
keeping a record of the nature and 
amount of total and permanent dfsa- 
bility benefits carried, it is important 
that the information be recorded in 
such form that it will be readily acces- 
sible for future reference, not only by 
the companies’ own officials, but also 
in connection with any joint investiga- 
tions which it is hoped will be under- 
taken at some future time when a suf- 
ficiently extensive experience has be 
come available. 

In general, the companies which use 
a sorting and tabulating machine sys- 
tem have provided on their actuarial 
record card one or more fields on which 


‘- to record the type of disability bene- 


fit granted, the various types of the 
benefit allowed by the company being 
identified by code numbers. All neces- 
sary groupings for valuation purposes 
are made from this brief record, from 
which can also be made further group- 
ings for research purposes. (See Ap- 
pendix, page 34, for suggestion of a 
card to be used in connection with the 
Hollerith or similar system.) 

Where a separate disability card is 
in use, it is usual to record thereon 
the gross and net disability premiums. 
If a premium record card is punched, 
the disability premium can be con- 
veniently. noted on this card. 

Those companies which have not yet 
adopted the machine method either 
use a separate card for valuing the dis- 
ability benefit, or have suitable refer- 
ence on the valuation card. 

In addition to the record of outstand- 

(Continued on page 12) 











THIS YEAR 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Boston, Massachusetts 


Completes Four-Score Years of Public Service 





This Company, the First Mutual, is 
Young in Spirit and Progressive in Action 


1843 Eightieth Business Year 

















MORETHAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our | 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. 
interested prospects—people w 
Office for information. 
Fidelity is a low-net 
states. Full level net pren 


of a Billion insurance in 
since 1878. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 

A few agency openings for the right men. 





arger agencies is a 
Our agents interview 
ho have written the Head 


-cost company operating in 40 
uum reserve basis. Over Quarter 
force. Faithfully serving insurers 




















Nearly 1!4 Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance com 


panies in America h 
in force than this Company. A study o = te ten pueen'te tee 


{ the following growth in ten yearg Is invited: 


Jan, 1, 1913 Jan. 1, 1918 Jan. 1, 1923 

panguedadhdue nee chadde ds ackacecmenccane $6,695,921 $14,008,422 $34,017,031 
eis akhedeeene dbebnsewaseas 4:2.711 759,448 403,546 

RM MMR oo cick andddedecnadaecnans $61,484,358 $115,099,897 $296,880,278 


Attractive opportunities open tv agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Vir 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri. : : % ginia, 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 





























Mutual Life 1923 Dividends 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York was 
the first American legal reserve life insurance company to 
pay cash dividends. For more than seventy-five years it has 
consistently made dividend returns to policyholders,. and, 
except for an occasional slight decrease in schedule, has 
maintained an upward trend in its returns. 

In 1922 the Company paid in dividends to policyholders 
$30,046,105. 

Its dividend scale for 1923 was increased from 7 to 10% 
(according to plan and age), and it has set aside for 1923 
dividends to policyholders $32,832,839, equalling about 34% 
of the amount of 1922 premium receipts. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street, New York City 
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New York Life 
Liberalizes Forms 


EXTENDS DISABILITY COVER 
Accident Death Period Advanced; Paid- 
Up Insurance Made Participating; 
Other Changes Made 





The New York Life has made some 
important changes in rules applying to 
its policies, which liberalizes a number 
of features of the contracts. These 
chang@s include extending disability 
benefits, restricting the riot exemption 
only to those “engaging in riot or in 
surrection,” making paid-up insurance 
participating, and extends accidental 
death period. 

The following features included under 
the head of disability benefits in the 
policy forms approved October 17, 
are extended to all future claims un- 
der policies previously issued providing 
for disability where the premium scale 
paid is the same as under the new pol 
icy: 

“The total and permanent loss of 
the use of both hands or both feet, or 
one hand and one foot, shall be con 
sidered total and permanent disability. 

“In the event of default in payment 
of premium after the Insured has be 
come totally disabled, the policy will 
be restored upon payment of arrears 
of premium with interest at 5 per cent. 
provided due proof that the insured is 
totally and presumably permanently 
disabled, as herein defined, is received 
by the Company not later than six 
months after said default and the ben 
efits under this section shall than be 
the same as if said default had not 
occurred. : 

“The first monthly income payment 
of 1 per cent of the face of the policy 
shall become due immediatefy on re- 
ceipt of proof of total and presumably 
permanent disability, instead of on the 
first day of the calendar month follow- 
ing the receipt of proof.” 

In all policies containing the gener 


al acccident double indemnity bene 
fits the company will hereafter ad 
mit liability in event of accidental 


death occurring within ninety days after 
the accident, instead of sixty days. 
The reservation in policies heretofore 
issued which excepted from the double 
indemnity provision, death from riot 
or insurrection shall hereafter apply 
onlv if death resulted from “Engaging 
In Riot or Insurrection.” 

Under the new policy forms reduced 
paid-up insurance, in event of lapse, 
is participating. All reduced paid-up 
insurance hereafter granted under con 
tribution’ annual dividend policies shall 
participate in surplus, and that all re 
duced paid-up insurance already grant- 
ed in lien of contribution annual divi- 
dend nolicies shall participate in sur- 
plus beginning on their anniversaries 
in 1924. 

The above benefits will be extended 
to the Company’s policyholders with 
out requiring the policyholder to re- 
turn his policy for change. 


big 


Problems Involved In 
New York’s Congestion 


DRASTIC CHANGES PREDICTED 
Dr. Frankel of Metropolitan Life Be- 
lieves Even Offices May Have to 
Leave City 


Drastic changes in the business 
make-up of New York City are inev- 
itable, in the opinion of Dr. Lee K. 
Franke), third vica@president of the 
Metropolitan Life. At the rate the 
city is now growing he believes that 
even the business offices must consid- 
er a change. The day is coming, he 
says, when business will not be able 
to afford to buy New York City prop 
erty for routine work. Future accom 
modations to take care of the great ex- 
pansion of insurance companies is a 
case in point. 

Several of the city’s departments as 
well as private agencies are studying 
the congestion problem in New York, 
which is becoming acute, and as vice- 
chairman of the New York 1920 Cen- 
sus Comunission, Dr. Frankel discus 
ses this subject in “The Evening Post” 
of October 27. 

What Is The Future of New York? 

“Is New York going to be merely 
the hub, in view of New York, as the 
commercial centre of the country, for 
commercial businesses, the bank- 
ers, and the Stock Exchange? Is it 
going to be for general business, or 
merely for administrative and execu 
tive offices? If the latter, then we 
might plan to house many people here, 
and to keep some of the best residen 
tial sections. 

“Is the island eventually to be used 


for manufacturing? If so, then our 
whole policy in city planning will 
have to be a different one. For if we 


are going to continue to use human 
labor for manufacturing on Manhattan 
Island, we will constantly face the 
problem of bringing hundreds of thous 
ands into the city every day and tak 
ing them out again. We will spend 
millions and millions on. transporta 
tion. and even then probab'y we will 
never solve the problem adequately. 

“On the other hand, if there are in 
dustries operating here which could 
just as well be carried on in other 
boroughs, the logical thing would seem 
to be to study how by a gradual pro- 
cess they could be removed. Which 
type of manufacturing can we easily 
and readily move out of Manhattan 
without in any way interfering with 
the growth of the city? 

Dr. Frankel cited the case of the 
Metropolitan Life, which twenty-five 
years ago moved out of the insurance 
district up to Twenty-third = street, 
which was then a villaze seetion. Peo 
ple laughed at John R. Hegeman, then 
president and Haley Fiske, vice presi- 
dent. Now the company has a conges 
tion problem, although only two vears 
ago it buiitt an annex acrovs the street 
and moved its printing plant to Long 
Island City to get more room. 





tives. 


Independence Square 





THE PENN MUTUAL 


‘ is national in the scope of its operations. 
It is individual in the service that it renders 
to its members and to its field representa- 


Back of your independence it is ready to 
stand as an economic bulwark. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Philadelphia 








THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agents of this Company 
are ina position to offer com- 
plete life insurance protec- 
tion to meet the needs of the 
insuring public and to com- 
plete the life insurance pro- 
grams of their clients. 


Hartford—Organized 1846—Connecticut 
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Benjamin Franklin, 


that end. 














“Nothing humbler than ambition | 
when it is about to climb.” 


the greatest 
authority on ambition, made that observation; 
and with equal truth he might have added that 
nothing is more aggressive in gaining its end, 
nor more conservative in its choice of means to 
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The Franklin has a_ splendid tradition for in the J 
“Aggressive Conservatism.” Organized to render Presence 
practicable the highest ideals of life insurance, pr aay 
it has maintained among its underwriters, as the nerely t 
first essential, the highest ideals of service— Accord 
ambitious service. dinner o: 

, which W 
That other wonderful idea worded, “He profits public m: 
most who serves best, has been practiced by this 4 Jude 
- Sher ne 0 
company since 1884 ‘Our men know it is true. pr a 
if Miller, 0 
& a } Indge HF: 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company | 
| Toch, pre 
* . . . Preme (\ 
Springfield, Illinois the. 3 
= John H. 
Sac: Kings Cc 
“To say that it is not possible to Mode of termination The 5) 
move offices doing routine work from Date of termination Plane, we 
the executive offices is about the same Disability reserve released humor, 
as to contend that we could not have Examiner’s prognosis shin and 
removed those offices across the street Remarks That t! 
from our main offices. They are no Subsequent investigation with so 1 
longer under the same roof. But to- It may be possible to include in thf Suished ¢ 
day the telephone is within reach of record data regarding the periodid ™en into 
everybody. Yet here we are a plant payments made to the insured, 4 little sho: 
covering many acres, larger than which case tabs on the card show! lv, Was a 
many of the manufacturing establish- the months in which payments are ance bus 
ments, and bringing 8,000 people into will be helpful. Provision might a /"8Uranc 
Manhattan Borough every day. Should be made for valuing the benefits ! he ese 
we do it? lowed. Some companies will pr miten ae 
——— — = to use separate cards. the di v 
DISABILITY REPORT The cause of disability shold By» 599 jne 
(Continued from page 11) reported as completely as possibl.§ nromiged 
ing disability insurance in force, it is a8 to show not only the immedi Marcus [ 
important that there shall be kept a cause of disability but also all 5 
carefully prepared and complete rec- tributing factors. The principal @j)— == 


ord of every claim approved which, 
besides the usual information for 
identification purposes and_ covering 
particulars of the _ original policy, 


should include the following: 
Date claim gubmitted 
Date claim approved 
Cause of disability 
Tmpairments 
Nature of disability benefits 
Date of first payment 
Date of recovery 


es of disability will doubtless be cal 
as a preliminary to any combin%! 
vestigation. 





LEAVES EQUITABLE 

O. W. Kleppe, agency secretaty | 
the Equitable Life Assurance 500 
has severed his connection with the?) 
ciety. He is well known throug 
the territory having been in the ™® 
ing, underwriting and agency divs" 
at various times. 
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Marvelous Send-Off 
For Two New Agents 


50 AT HOTEL ASTOR DINNER 





Judge Mitchell May’s Son and Lee 
Nussbaum Make Triumphant Entry 
Into Insurance 








Could the Harun-Al-Raschid story, 
narrated herewith, happen in any city 
in the world but New York, the Bag- 
dad of the West? 


Three characters are involved. First, 
there is Mitchell May, beloved, grey- 
i haired jurist who at an early age be- 
came a public official and was elevated 
from one Office to another until two 
years ago he was put on the Supreme 
Court bench. Whenever he left a post, 
many friends remained until his popu- 
larity is now transcendent. One of his 
friends is Lee Nussbaum, dignified, 
| solid business man of executive ability, 
who for years ran a large industry and 
who is also a prominent member of 
four clubs of extensive membership. 
The third of the triology is Mitchell 
May, Jr., a boy just out of Dartmouth 
College, who has many of the attrac- 
| tive qualities of his father. 

Both Nussbaum and Mitchell May, 
Jr, decided to go into life insurance 
and to team up as agents, so that youth 
and enthusiasm could be crossed with 
| experience and wisdom. They picked 
N | the Prosser & Homans Agency of the 

} Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Learning of this, friends of the judge 
and of Nussbaum decided to make the 
entry into life insurance a triumphant 
event. Accordingly, a committee of 
thirty was appointed to round up the 
friends of the May family and of Mr. 
Nussbaum, and each was asked to take 
out some insurance in order that the 
new careers could be “started right.” 
Furthermore, it was arranged that the 
friends should all gather at a dinner 
'in the Hotel Astor so that by their 
| presence they could demonstrate to the 
new agents that the helning herd was 
} visible and not something that was 
nerely talked about. 

Accordingly, 250 of them attended the 
dinner on Tuesday night of this week. 
which was addressed bv the following 
| public men, each of whom was a friend 
of Judge Mav and Mr. Nusshaum: 
Borough President Edward Riegelman, 
of Brooklvn: Borough President Julius 
Miller. of Manhattan: Sunreme Court 
Indge Harry FE. Lewis: Supreme Court 
Mudge Edward Lazanskv: Movimillian 
} Toch, president of the Grove Cimb. Su- 
| preme Court Justice Mitchell Mow also 
| &noke. Included at the guest table was 
John H. McCooey, Democratic boss of 
Kings County. 

The speeches, perched on a_ high 
plane, were short, full of sentiment and 
od humor. The text of each was friend- 

shin and helpfulness. 

That there could be such a turnout 
With so remarkable a galaxy of distin- 











de in thf Stished talkers, merely to welcome two 
period en into the life insurance ranks, was 
sured, § little short of amazing, and, incidental- 
1 showif 'Y. Was a fine tribute to the life insur- 
‘3 are p Ance business. However, the words 
night a iDstrance” and “life insurance” and 









the name “Equitable” were not once 
mre in any speech. but it was 
gp by the committee in charge of 
oe that between $1,000.000 and 
: 0.000 in applications had been 
romised May and Nussbarm, while 
Marcus Loew, who owns a big string 


nefits 
in prey 


should 4 
ygsible § 
i; mmedit! 
all ce 
ipal cal 





of moving picture theatres (who was a 
guest), permitted a story to be pub- 
lished in the morning papers that he 
would apply for $5,000,000 of insurance. 

Among others present representing 
the Equitable were Vice-Presidents 
Davis and Taylor, Inspector of Agencies 
Daniel Mason, Sheppard Homans and 
Edward Robinson, of the Prosser & 
Homans Agency. Mr. Robinson insured 
Judge May many years ago. A. I. Nova, 
a prominent Brooklyn lawyer, was 
toastmaster. 

A somewhat similar event was the 
dinner given to Sylvan Levy, of the 
New York Life, some months ago. 





PUBLISHES ANOTHER ATTACK 
Bernard R. Rose Puts Out Second 
Pamphlet on Northwestern Mutual 
Life Past Events 


Bernard R. Rose has published the 
second of a ser‘es of three letters re- 
counting his differences with officers of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, during 
the time he was an agent for that com- 
nanv. This second pamphlet is devoted 
to events of ten or more years ago. 
Considerable snace is given to the re- 
port of the Wisconsin Legislative In- 
vestigating Committee of 1906. 

In a foreword, Mr. Rose says that in 
the next letter he will devote much 
space to John IT. D. Bristol, general 
agent in New York for the company. 
The letters are addressed to a policy- 
holder of the company who is an at- 
torney. The title of the pamphlets is 
“The Northwestern Unmasked.” 





STEINMETZ $1,500 POLICY 

Charles P. Steinmetz, the great elec- 
trician and scientist who died a few 
days ago, held a $1,500 insurance policy 
which was his as an employe of the 
ieneral Electric Company which Ccar- 
ries a large group insurance contract. 
He left an adopted son to whom he re- 
cently gave a $50,000 house. 





INSURED FOR $1,000,000 

Charles E. Havener, a mine operator 
of New York and Kansas City, has ap- 
plied for $1,000,000 life insurance in 
favor of his business enterprises. He 
is president of the Colorado-Utah Mines 
Holding Co., and other properties and 
lives at the Hotel McAlpin. The insur- 
ance was written through Samuel G. 
Stegel, New York Life, New York. 

LIFE MEN IN CHARITY DRIVE 

Three members of the Richmond As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters have 
heen designated as a committee to aid 
in a city-wide drive for funds for the As- 


sociated Charities. They are Charles 
A. Page, Atlantic Life; George L. Ap 
nich, Equitable; Leon Reams, Mary- 


land Lite. 


The U.S. F. & G. has offered in New 
Vork City » 10% reduction on residence 
hurglary rieks where a dog is main- 
tained on the premises. 


Gecrne H. Collett. general agent of 


the State Mutual Life at Providence . 
R. I. is the father of Miss Glenna Col- 
‘ett, who was United States and Can- 


adian woman golf champion. 





Charles D. Afflick of Chester, Pa., 
has been apnointed district attorney 
for the Maryland Life of Baltimore. 





The Metronolitan Casnaltv has an- 
ented Charles D. Srasch & Co., Inc.. 
of Brooklyn, as its borough agent. 
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GENERAL AGENCY IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 


States of the Middle West that are feeding the world today are 
rich in opportunity for men of General Agency calibre. 
Liberal Contracts direct with the Home Office 

| L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager 


UARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Davenport, Iowa 
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State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1844 


Steadfast adherence to the principles of pure mutuality has built 
up a membership of policyholders in this Company who realize the ad- 
vantages of its constructive and progressive policies. 


Home Office co-operation with the Field Force has created a selling 
organization with which it is both pleasant and profitable to be 
associated. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


























HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 

PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 6 years 
next birthday. 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 
and are up-to-date in every respect. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain valuable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 
are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 

A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 

PEACE OF MIND TO THE 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 


BASIL S. WALSH, President P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 

R. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA 
































PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 

FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 
REAL CO-OPERATION. 

JACKSON MALONEY A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 

Vice-President Manager of Agencies 











~ THE EUREKA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 
Issues all modern forms of Life Insurance, including Industrial, Ordinary 
and Group 
J. C. MAGINNIS, President 

















ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Formerly The Masonic Mutual Life Association of the District of 
Columbia . 
SSETS NOW OVER..........ccccccccscccccccccss os eees $8,000,000.0 
INSURANCE IN FORCE NOW OVER (Paid-for Basis) . .$140,000,000.00 


OUR 1922 RECORD 


Increase in Assets During Year.........+-+++++: conscor sR 
Increase in Surplus During Year. be eeeeereee Jeeta ee eeeeees rose enna 
Increase in Insurance in Force (Paid-for > Pre 21,462,805. 


EXCERPT FROM CHARTER a 
“#*membership in this Association shall be limited to Master Masons—— 


LOWEST PREMIUM RATES - LIBERAL DIVIDENDS - MASONIC boca 
A FEW ADDITIONAL FIELD MEN NEEDED - A RARE OPPOR 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 


Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 
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N favor of the local agent. The agents’ ——= =, 
T H E E AS T E R association, seeing more far-reaching * po 
ER WRITER consequences, asked for a truce and The Human Side of Insurance 
U N D suggested a three-cornered conference. 
Both the Union and Bureau have agreed 
ee = ais to it. ———= 
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The address of the officers is the office United States: ‘wrote : ; John 
3 Less lawmaking by our legislators; . 
of this newspaper, Telephone number: : Boston it 
Beekman 2076 fewer efforts to remedy economic, mor ly injure 
: al, social, personal, political and gov 
er , . ae the nort 
Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single ernmental conditions by floods of half- ait oni 
copies 25 cents, Canadian subscriptions baked, ill-digested, theoretical, politic- ine 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other Ally expedient and _ reformer-induced * 
countries outside of Canada $1.50 for remedies wherein our legislators re he proba 
é : solve and enact that these conditions At the p 
postage should be added. are herewith remedied by the putting the Malc 
: of countless reams of senseless laws 
Entered as second-class matter April on our statute books; a cessation of being tre 
$, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, the overwhelming doses of restricting, broken le 
under the act of March 3, 1879. paralyzing, business-stagnating, liber- 8, 
ty-stopping acts of Congress and legis- One of 
= latures, and a national resort to the ter to TI 
old-fashioned but efficient remedy of ribed: th 
QUOTING WILL ROGERS self-help. In fine: Less official statu- - | 
rOVe , ‘ > gelf-z a 
Judging by the number of quotes in ‘tory government, and more self-gov 9 
ica tile ; ' ernment. east of | 
other papers the most popular ny We Americans have been engulfed all day ai 
run by an insurance newspaper in 1923 for years in an enormous flood of laws in the a 
was one containing the insurance views directing and prescribing our every oupe. M 
of Will Rogers, the cowboy comedian. contact with life, oe — a5¢ = ays that 
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derwriter and showed that Rogers has size of a tip that shall be given toa oon ¢ Summers, general agents of 80n” or fall window which was on dis{car. Whe 
been a consistent buyer of insurance waiter in a restaurant, to the manner play for about three weeks. A hunter/car he e 


since his eighteenth birthday and is a 
day-in and day-out booster of insurance. 
After being copied in some New York 
dailies and others through the country 
it was taken up by the publications of 
the life insurance companies, dozens of 
them running extracts; it reached pa- 
pers of foreign circulation; and on Sep- 
tember 29 took up a column of the 
“Literary Digest.” An analysis of the 
popularity of the story is this: Rogers 
is known and liked and respected every- 
where; what he said struck the editors 
as common sense; and back of all the 
quotes was an evident desire to boost 
life insurance in all quarters. 





THE OLIVE BRANCH 


The administration of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents had a 
stroke of genius in trying to olive- 
branch the Bureau-Union breach. Great 
is the glory of a President who settles 
a coal or railroad strike; few are the 
maledictions when he fails. The 
Agents’ Association and the Western 
Union are cousins, if not brothers, 
while the kinship between the associa- 
tion and some of the Bureau companies 
is only that of “poor relation.” 

When the Western Union at Wash- 
ington said that it would stand behind 
local boards the agents’ organization 
proclaimed that to be a noble gesture, 
whereas the Bureau merely regarded it 
as a gesture. When the Union broke 
away from the Bureau one of the mem- 
bers said to The Eastern Underwriter: 
“At last we are free. We are tired of 
having Bassett and Sheldon wiggle 
their fingers at us.” 

The split widened; the Bureau’s re- 
insurance pool was formed and armor 
was ungirdled. The stake was the 


in which we may invest our own mon- 
ey, and the prices at which we must 
sell our own labor and products. There 
has been a vast, unformed, shapeless 
but persistent spread to the doctrine 
of both state and national paternalism 
which has increased in complexity are 
already complex government, and is 
working to the enormous disadvantage 
and stifling of that initiative and intelli- 
gent self-interest that built this coun- 
try from a handful of thinly populated, 
undeveloped states to the great nation 
it is. 

No one sees that more clearly than 
President Coolidge. No one has a 
keener perception of ultimate national 
disaster from it, and of the difficulties 
it alreadv has entailed. And no one 
is more firmly resolved to try to bring 
about a stop to it all and return, so far 
as possible, to the doctrine that legis- 
lation is not a panacea, a cure or, ex- 
cept rarely, even a palliative. 





U. S. LLOYDS MERGER 
The United States Lloyds and the 
Merchants & Shippers are to be merged 
before December 1 under the name of 
the United States Merchants & Ship- 
pers Insurance Company. 





H. M. Hinchman, of Hinchman & 
Wentz, general agents at San Francisco 
for the General Accident, commenced 
his insurance career as a supply clerk 
for the Casualty Company of America 
in 1903, leaving that company later as 
assistant manager of the liability de- 
partment. For the next five years he 
was with Duer & Gillespie, former gen- 
eral agents of the General Accident in 
New York City, after which he joined 
Sewall & Alden, New York, devoting 
his energies to the develonment of the 
automobile department of the Preferred. 
Subsequently. Mr. Hinchman became 
associated with Johnson & Higgins in 
California, handling liability. In 1913 
he opened an office under his own name 
in San Francisco and a short time later 
became city agent for the General. 
The large increase in business resulted 
in the formation of the present firm and 
its appointment as general agents for 
the State of California. 


the New England Mutual in Boston, are 
attracting widespread attention, and the 
general agency has received many con 
gratulations. The Eastern Underwriter 
has already told something of the 
Harding Memorial Window. On this 


Mrs. Loulie Lyons Hall, widow of 
Cunningham Hall, a former general 
agent at Richmond for the Penn Mu 
tual, was married October 27 in Wash 
ington to Claude A. Swanson, senior 
United States senator from Virginia. 
She was a sister of Senator Swanson’s 
first wife, who was Miss Lizzie Lyons. 
Since her first husband’s death which 
occurred ten years ago, Mrs. Hall had 
traveled extensively, spending much of 
her time in the Far East. 


* * + 


Henry W. Brown, of Philadelphia, 
founder of the firm bearing his name, 
has just passed his seventy-sixth birth- 
day and the occasion was suitably re- 
membered by the members of his firm. 
Although he retired from business 15 
years ago Mr. Brown still takes a keen 
interest in affairs of the insurance 
world and passes many hours discussing 
fire underwriting and its various phases 
and practices with his wide circle of 
friends in the business. He also takes 
a lively interest in golf and spends 
much time on the links. Hale and 
hearty, Mr. Brown still remembers the 
early days of the business of the firm 
which he founded in 1871 and enjoys 
recounting them. 





MOVEMENTS OF EXECUTIVES 

J. G. Mays, secretary; T. F. Jennings, 
second vice-president; Claude Trinder, 
second vice-president, and Steward 
Leitch, agency superintendent of the 
Royal Indemnity, are out of town. Mr. 
Mays is on a business trip in Canada; 
Mr. Jennings is at Detroit; Mr. Trinder 
is spending his vacation in the Adiron- 
dacks and expects to be back within a 
week; Mr. Leitch’s trip is taking him 
through the west and south. 





passing along a wooded road comes un (because t 
expectedly upon a large billboard. The the frame 
Lillboard presents a fine argument for Dacey w: 
life insurance. There will also belPond final 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Dayithe wreck 
windows, which are now in preparationfible from 
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managers for the American Foreign It 
surance Association in the Mediterra 
nean countries and India, respectively, 
sailed for Europe Tuesday aboard the had 
Mauretania, thus covering the first lag) " or a 
of the return to their posts of duty to ) the sce 
gether. It will be remembered thafoved the 
both of these men came to the United" Hosp 
States during the early part of the pas 
summer to renew contacts here and dis}, 
cuss problems of interest in their ref'™®  E 
spective territories with officers and of redit for 
ficials of the A. F. I. A. at the New York Xi had not 
City headquarters, Pring th: 
: 2% facey and 
re his bh 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, of the Fidelity p 
& Deposit and former Assistant Sectéir 9 | 6 
tary of the Navy, is president of the The G 
Boy Scout Foundation of Greater Nev)’ poles 
York. oxas, as 
oding R. 
CASUALTY LECTURES 4 Ntified 
W. G. Falconer, chairman of the comung hag: { 
mittee on casualty mene a mnected 
Insurance Society of New York, @ 
nounces the names of the lecturers, i- 


7 








first lecture to be given on Novembey 
30th. 

Public liability—Calvin P. Reid, 6. F 
Michelbacher, William A. Dibbs “a 
Rexford Crewe. Automobile—J. "f 
Mays, Edmund Ely, H. P. Jacks0 
Workmen’s compensation—Leon S. Sé?}. 
Accident and health? 










3urglary and theft—Samuel f 
ster, E. B. Thistle. Fidelity and sure 
—Martin W. Lewis, C. E. Millen, Geort 
E. Hayes, Frank J. Saylor, be hnmarge” 
Jenkins, Frank W. Raynor, B. J. } 
Ginn, George L. Naught. Physiolosf 
and anatomy—Dr. Wyeth E. Ray. 
tistical methods and state returns 
W. W. Greene. Conservation and ac 
dent prevention—J. G. Shaw. 
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Fire Insurance Department 








Special Agent Dacey 
Painfully Injured 


CAR RAN INTO TELEGRAPH POLE 





Accident Near Malone, N. Y.; Life 
Saved By Special Agent Pond, 
National Union 





John Dacey, special agent of the 
Boston in New York State, was serious- 
ly injured in an automobile accident in 
the northern part of the state last 
week and had it not been for Ed. Pond, 
special agent of the National Union, 
he probably would not have survived. 
At the present time Mr. Dacey is in 
the Malone Hospital, Malone, N. Y., 
being treated for two broken ribs, a 
broken leg and various cuts and bruis- 
08, 

One of the up-state specials, in a let- 
ter to The Eastern Underwriter, des- 
cribed the accident as follows: 

“The accident occurred seven miles 
east of Malone. It had been raining 
all day and Mr. Dacey left Plattsburgh 
jn the afternoon driving his Hudson 
coupe. Mr. Pond followed him and he 
says that suddenly without any pre- 
vious warning, Dacey’s car skidded 
from the road, struck a telegraph pole 

n Sea {which broke and fell on the top of the 
on dis-jcar. When Pond got out of his own 
hunter}car he could not find Dacey at first 
ies un-|because the body had separated from 
|. The the frame of the car and from the road 
ent for Dacey was nowhere in sight. Mr. 
Iso be/Pond finally found Dacey pinned under 
is Dayjthe wreckage of the frame and not vis- 
ible from the road. He tried to lift 
_fthe car but could not budge it. He ran 
oa farm house for assistance and the 














Ke armer and his wife responded, but the 
pach hree of them could not lift the car. 
ctivelyf "ally more help came and they got 
ard the Jacey out. Pond drove to Malone for 
irst lap doctor and drove like the wind back 
luty to 0 the scene of the accident. They re- 
ed that loved the injured special to the Ma- 
United" Hospital. 


“Dacey ig recovering nicely, but will 


and disp® Confined to the hospital for some 
heir rep™9. Ed. Pond certainly deserves 


ttredit for saving Dacey’s life for if 
@ had not been right there the chance 
sare that no one would have seen 
facey and Jack would have died be 
pre his body was discovered.” 

Fidelity) : 


4 oa 0. LONG WITH GLENS FALLS 


- New|: The Glens Falls has appointed Frank 
. Long, with headquarters at Dallas, 
‘xas, as special agent in Texas, suc- 
peding R. S. Buddy who has become 

S yentified; with the home office. Mr. 

the cotong hag: for a number of years been 

lecturesmnected with’ the Niagara Fire. 

ork, _ 
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Commissioner Miller 
Doing Important Work 


NEW CODE GOING TO CONGRESS 





Department Head at Washington, D. C., 
Has Had Long Insurance Experi- 
ence; Interesting Personality 





Burt A. Miller, insurance commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia, has 
made good as a supervising official in 
one of the most interesting spots in the 
nation; in other words, the National 
Capital. That his functions are some- 





BURT A. MILLER 


thing more than the usual routine that 
goes with the job of insurance commis- 
siener, outside of one of the major 
states, will be gleaned by those who 
read this story. 


At this point it is advisable to tell 
something about Mr. Miller and his 
career. He is a Canton, Ohio, man; at- 


tended public schools there; entered 
Cornell in 1891, taking a mechanical en- 
gineering course. In May, 1895, he was 
graduated from the Cincinnati Law 
School with a degree of L.L.B. 

Entered Insurance Business Early 

Since leaving law school he has been 
engaged in the insurance business and 
has been a student of insurance in va- 
rious parts of the country for several 
years. He was appointed by President 
Harding as assistant director of insur- 
ance in the Veterans’ Bureau and serv- 
ed in this capacity until he was ap- 
pointed to the office of Superintendent 
of Insurance on June 24, 1922, by the 
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J. A. Kelsey, General Agent 
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MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE 
LIMITED 


UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





COMPANY 


George Z. Day, Asst. Gen. Agent 
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This agency, with unequalled facilities 
for Westchester County, is in a position to 
give Brokers an unusually good service. 


Representing Forty-Five Fire and 
Casualty Companies. 


3520 on your phone will bring all the information 
you request. 


KNOX, LENT & STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
White Plains 15 Court St. New York 


Successors to the Insurance Business of Tibbits, Prince & Ripley, Inc. 























CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 


MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 


Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 8271 





We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 


We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 
Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Automobiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 











CRUM AND FORSTER 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 


REPRESENTING 

The North River Insurance Co. of | United States Fire Insurance Co. 
New York of New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of British America Assurance Co, of 
New York Toronto, Canada 

United States Lloyds, Inc., of Western Assurance Company of 
New York Toronto, Canada 

New York State Fire Ins. Co. of Potomac Insurance Company of 
Albany, N. Y. Washington, D. C. 

Union Fire Insurance Co. of United States Underwriters’ Policy 


Buffalo, New York of New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western 
Department, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, South- 
ern Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





H. Junker, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 

















LEWIS & GENDAR 


Incorporated 
NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


National Liberty Insurance Co. of America 
Caledonian Insurance Co. 
The Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
London & Scottish Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
United Merchants Insurance Co. 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENTS 
National Liberty Ins. Co. of America 
Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of Newark 
The Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. United Merchants Ins. Co. 
London & Scottish Assur. Corp., Ltd Indemnity Ins. Co. of N. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE BROOKLYN OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET 198 MONTAGUE STREET 


Telephones: John 0063-64-65 "Phones: Main 6370-71-72 
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commissioners of the District of Col- 
umbia. 

He is now busily engaged in the prep- 
aration of the new insurance code for 
the District of Columbia, which it is ex- 
pected will be passed during the com- 
ing session of Congress. A conference 
was held in the office of the Superin- 
tendent on October 5 to go over the pro- 
posed code at which various insurance 
interests of the country were repre- 
sented. These gentlemen were receiv- 
ed by President Coolidge at 10 o’clock 
on the morning of their conference. 

A large dinner was later given by 
the Washington, D. C., insurance compa- 
nies in the Cabinet Room of the Willard 
Hotel in honor of the out-of-town guests, 
under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Miller, at which time several speeches 
were made by prominent members of 
Congress and officials of the various in- 
surance companies, when’ insurance 
problems were discussed from varying 
viewpoints by these experts. 

A final conference was held on Octo- 
ber 29, 30 and 31, with these gentlemen 
and the bill is now in shape to be plac 
ed before Congress. 

The Speakers 

Speeches at the October 5th dinner 
were made by the following: C. W. 
Hobbs, former commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts; Representative Frederick B. 
Zihiman, of Maryland; William Mont- 
gomery, president Acacia Mutual Life; 
John Brosnan, president Provident Re- 
lief Association; Thomas B. Donaldson, 
former insurance commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania; Representative Stuart Reed, 
of West Virginia; Doctor S. S. Huebner, 
of the University of Pennsylvania; J. E. 
Henning, Assistant Secretary of Labor; 
J. H. Doyle, associate general counsel of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers of New York; Alexander K. Phillips, 
Potomac Insurance Company; R. R. Gil- 
key, manager of the Surety Association 
of America; Representative George Ed 
munds, of Pennsylvania; H. P. Janisch, 
attorney of Chicago, and Thomas O. 
Pyne, of the Louisville Life & Accident. 
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“IF ANY” 


Perplexing Form From a Massachu- 
setts Agency Reaches a Pennsyl- 
vania Company 


The varying forms under which fire 


insurance is written are all more or 
less familiar to the rating organiza- 


tions and home offices; but every now 
and then a new one comes along, or 
else some unique variation of a well 
known stock form, provides amus® 
ment for the receiving end of the in- 
surance game. 

Here’s a new one that came in from 
a small town Massachusetts agency 
which has caused considerable specu- 
lation among the underwriters of a 
Pennsylvania company. The daily re- 
port showed $1,000 “millinery,” 
written on the usual stock form for 
mercantile contents, and nothing un- 
usual was noted until this clause was 
found, inserted at the bottom, “also 
to include base drum and cymbals if 
any.” 

Now the underwriting department 
of that company is wondering whether 
staid old Massachusetts has introduced 
the latest innovation in the way of 
ladies millinery “calculated to attract 
attention anywhere,’ or whether this 
particular establishment is introduc- 
ing a new wrinkle in the millinery ad- 
vertising game. It may be a guess- 
ing contest, for the “if any” indicates 
that there is at least a possibility of 
the unusual musical features not al- 
ways being present among the stock 
of ladies’ headgear; but it seems a safe 
conclusion that the hazard is not ma- 
terially increased by the unusual cov- 
erage. 


on 





CONGRATULATE W. G. CROWELL 

W. Gardner Crowell, secretary of the 
board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Fire, completed fifty years of service 
with the company on October 15, and at 
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Cash Capital 
$3,500,000.00 


SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ALWAYS include a SPRINGFIELD policy— 
“IT PAYS!” 
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a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Pennsylvania held October 22, a 
resolution was adopted expressing ap- 
preciation of his services. 

The Pennsylvania commenced busi- 
ness in 1825, so the term of Mr. Crow- 
ell’s service has spanned more than half 
the company’s existence. While, as a 
concession to advancing years, Mr. 
Crowell has been obliged to ask relief 
from many of his former duties, he still 
attends daily at the company’s office in 
Philadelphia—the same building which 
it has occupied without intermission for 
ninety-eight years and in which Mr. 
Crowell lived while the ancient by-laws 
contained the requirement that the Sec- 
retary reside in the office building. 

Mr. Crowell continues to take an ac- 
tive part in the affairs of the Insurance 
Patrol of Philadelphia, of which he is 
now and has been for many years the 
president, and is chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Philadelphia Sub- 
urban Underwriters’ Association. 





WEDDING OF H. E. TAYLOR 

On October 27, H. E. Taylor, adver. 
tising manager of the American of Ney. 
ark, and Miss Evelyn J. Haufler were 
married at the Lincoln Park Hotel in 
Miss Haufler was Mr. Tay. 
lor’s secretary until a short time before 
Following the cere. 
mony a dinner and reception were giy- 
en to about one hundred relatives and 
After a honeymoon at Atlantic 
will reside in their 
Irvington, 


that city. 


their marriage. 


friends. 
City the couple 
newly-completed 
New Jersey. 


home in 


William Quaid, vice-president of the 
takes unique vaca: 
tions and at various times has spent 
his holiday bossing a gang of day lab. 
orers or being a member of a steam- 
has returned from 
spent 
woods fourteen miles 
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LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 








Neal Bassett, President 


John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J 
Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities .. 


Capital ...$2,250,000.00 


9,004,301.01 
Net Surplus 4,436,386.20 





Policyholders Surplus, 
$6,686,386.20 





Total ....$15,690,687.21 


Henry M. Gratz, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


: THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities 2,665,678.50 


Net Surplus 1,110,233.48 


Total .....$4,775,911.98 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$2,110,233.48 














Neal Bassett, President , 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 
Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...$ 600,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance Fund 
and Reserve 
for all other 
liabilities ...  1,916,251.22 


Net Surplus 945,537.10 


Total .....$3,461,788.32 


Policyholders Surplus, 
$1,545,537.10 














H. M. Schmitt, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 
Welle T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Organized 1866 

Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Rein- 
surance "und 
and all other 
liabilities ....  1,829,033.00 


Net Surplus 1,452,589.00 


Total  As- 
sets ....$3,781,622.00 


Surplus to Policyholders 
$2,452,589.00 
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More Comment Relative 
To Field Motorization 


SEEN FROM NUMEROUS ANGLES 


One Company Says Motor Car Value- 
less in Adjustments; Liability for 
Personal Injury 


The Eastern Underwriter has receiv- 
ed a number of additional letters from 
prominent companies relative to 
experience with motorizing the 
force and their opinions on the 


their 
field 
sub- 
ject. 

One of the leading companies of the 
country advises The Eastern Under- 
writer that the work of special agents 
shows conclusively to them that the 
number of inspections has not mate 
rially increased but that there is a de- 
cided increase in the number of agen- 
cy visits. This increase in agency vis- 
its, however, has worked to the disad- 
vantage of the company because in an 
effort of the special agent to visit 
a large number of agencies, too little 
time is spent at each agency with the 
result that there is not a proper cul- 
tivation of the agency plant. As far 
as the adjustment of losses is concern- 
ed, the automobile expense is too 
heavy, is absolutely of no benefit to 
the company and only makes a pleas- 
ant method of transportation for the 
special agents, the company informs 
The Eastern Underwriter. 

Best In Thinly S-ttled Ter-itory 

Continuing it says: “The automobile 
serves its best purpose in_ fields 
where the railroad and railway facili- 
ties are limited but in the small, clos®- 
ly congested fields it is more or less 
an unnecessary expense, except in a 
few extraordinary instances. Agencies 
in these small] fields are easily reached 
either by train or railway service. 

“In the Eastern department we have 
about eighty special agents, forty of 
whom operate company owned Cars, 
the balance using their own cars with 
a liberal mileage allowance. We have 
made some analysis of these two meth- 
ods of handling the situation with the 
advantage much in favor of the com- 
pany owned car. These figures based 
on a coupe show a saving of one-third 
over the private owned car and this 
saving includes a liberal depreciation. 
The average mileage for the special 
agent is approximately 12,500 milcs 
a year and it seems to be an economy 
to renew the cars after two years’ use. 
In other words, the expense after 25,- 
000 miles increases very rapidly and 
much is saved by disposing of the car 
at that time. 

“In conclusion I 


might say that 
Must recognize 


that the automobile 
has become a factor in modern  busi- 
ness but we propose, through proper 
and conservative use, to make the in- 
vestment in automobiles pay a fair re- 
turn,” 

Views of Ha ry R. Bush 

President Harry R. Bush, of the Dix- 
le Fire, Greensboro, N. C., advises The 
Eastern Underwriter: 

“We have three automobiles at the 
disposal of our field men, and we feel 
sire that the use of these cars has 
resulted in an increased effectiveness. 

“We believe that the value of an 
automobile for the use of special agent 
epends very largely. upon the terri- 
tory that the special agent covers, and 
Whether or not the company represent- 
fl is desirous of having agencies in 
large number of smaller towns in the 
territory, 

“Where we have used the automo- 
bile we feel that the results have justi- 
€d it, and we are inclined to increase 
the use of automobiles for this pur- 
bose in our business.” 

Sun’s Opinion 
From Elliott Middleton, secretary of 


We 
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BS 
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ORGANIZED 
1853 


CASH CAPiTAI 
$18,000,000 











There is probably no other business or 
industry where timeliness in selling effort 
plays as prominent a part as in fire insurance 


TIMELINESS 
| 


and its allied lines. 


The successful insurance agent follows up 
every fire with sales of new fire insurance 


policies. 





By the same token he is awake to every 
local or national happening that can be con- 


strued as a lesson carrying with it the need 


for insurance. 


Take advantage of every such opportunity. 
There is no lack of them. 

















HE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Presiden: 





{ 











Fire and Lightning, Automubile (Complete cover in Combi 
nation Policy), Earthquake. Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland 
and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions. Rain 
Registered Mail, Rent. ental Values, Riot and Civil Commo 
tion, Sprinkler Leakawe. Tourists Baggage. Use and Occv 
pancy, Windstorm. 





STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICF 























the Sun Insurance office, this commun- 
ication has been received: 

“In reply to your inquiries we advise 
first, automobiles in use, twenty; sec- 
ond, motor cars have produced satis- 
factory results; third, special agents’ 
effectiveness has been increased be- 


cause of their ability to cover more 
territory. 
*We hope your articles will also 


cover the advantages for the reverss 
of the company-owned cars; i. e., the 
cars owned by special agents and used’ 
in the company service. In our ex- 
perience the latter condition has prov- 
ed the most acceptable.” 


When Specials Own Th i: Own Cars 
Some 


letters received from other 
companies which gave The Eastern 
Underwriter permission to reprint 


views but not to quote name of com- 
pany follow: 

Company No. 1.—‘“‘We regret that, 
due to the limited number of company 
machines that are operated by. our 
field men, we are’ unable to give you 


statistics that would be of interest 
to the fraternity. 
“It has been the writer’s observa- 


tion that the activities of the two men 
whom we have equipped with automo- 
biles, one in the state of New Jersey 
and the other in Cook County, Illinois, 
have increased considerably, a z2reat- 
er number of agencies having been vis- 
ited and inspection and general field 
reports sent in. 

“We have never looked with favor 
on equipping field men generally with 
automobiles for company use, pur- 
chasing machines for use only in such 
territory where we feel they can be 
used most effectively. 
“We have a number of special agents 
who operate their own machines under 
an arrangement with the company 
that provides for a fixed mileage al- 
lowance, which we have carefully fig- 
ured out would actually cover the cost 
of operation, including up-keep, inter- 
est on investment, wear and tear and 
all classes of insurance. This arrange- 
ment is entirely unsatisfactory and we 
have threatened to discontinue the 
plan, but so far have not had the cour- 
age to enforce our convictions. 

“The field expense of the men op- 
erating their own cars has increased 
out of proportion to the amount of 
work accomplished. The tendency to 
make short trips in and out from head- 
quarters and long distance jumps back 
to headquarters at the end of the week 
has proven, in our experience, an ¢x- 
pensive method of field supervision.We 
are satisfied that the results as shown 
by the average field man operating his 
own car on company business on a 
per mileage basis show up unfavorably 
Ss compared with the work of the 
ame man using other means of trans- 
portation for covering his territory. 

“We will read with unusual interest 
the article you have on this subject 
when it appears in vour magazine, as 
we know that it will have its influence 
on some of our friendly competitors, 
who hold out as an inducement for 
securing the services of a field man 
the fact that they will purchase an 
automobile for him which he is free 
to use not only in business but for 
his personal pleasure.” 

Endorse “In Half Hearted Way” 

Company No. 2 “In response to 
your letter the writer mav sav purely 
as a matter of information that our 
comnanv owns no autorobiles and 
has nove at the disnosal of 
field men. It has been onr prac- 
tice however to allow a fixed rate per 
mile to several of ovr special agents 
who own an antomobile. where it has 
seemed to us that the machine could 
be vsed to the advantage of the com- 
nenv in their partienlar field). You 
that in rural districts small 
are rather inaccessible other- 
dve to irreenlar and infreonent 
service, Tinder such conditions 
it is in ovr indement prohablv advan- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Interpret Arson As 
Community Crime 


BROADENING OF STATUTES 





In Some States Not Necessary to Allege 
Either Ownership or Occupancy in 
Arson Indictment 





How arson is regarded now by the 
public and how it was formerly regard- 
ed was explained by Manager F. R. 
Morgaridge, of the National Board’s ar- 
gon bureau, in the conference a few 
days ago of special agents of that 
bureau. 

“The crime of arson, under the com- 
mon law, was the willful and malicious 
burning of the habitation of another,” 
said Mr. Morgaridge. “In some states 
the statutes now follow the common law 
very closely and in those states, (such 
as Maine, Michigan, Massachusetts) 
arson is still an offense against the 
habitation. In these states the law has 
been somewhat enlarged by legislative 
enactments so as to include certain 
buildings, other than dwellings, but in 
other states the statutes still define 
arson as the willful and malicious burn- 
ing of certain buildings of another. 

“The courts, in interpreting the stat- 
utes, define arson as a crime against the 
security of the habitation rather than 
against the right of property. Under 
such statutes, therefore, the owner can- 
rot be indicted for burning his own 
building (unless it is occupied by an- 
other). nor can a tenant in possession 
be indicted for burning the building of 
the landlord. 

“Later on, other states adopted stat- 
utes and took recognition of the prop- 
erty interests as well as the habitation 
rights and, in those states, such as 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa, arson 
is defined as the willful and malicious 
burning of certain buildings, the prop- 
erty of another. The courts, in inter- 
preting such statutes, have universally 
held that the intent of the legislature 
in enacting them was to protect the 
property interests as well as the habita- 
tion rights. Under such statutes, there- 
fore, the tenant can be indicted for 
burning the property of the landlord, 
and the landlord who owns the building 
occupied by another can be indicted for 
burning the building of the tenant. 


Offense Against Community 

“In still a third group of states, recog- 
nition has been made of the interests of 
the state, itself. In such states, the 
crime of arson is defined as an offense 
against the community as well as 
against the habitation rights and prop- 
erty interests of’the individual. In 
these states, arson is defined as the 
willful and malicious burning of certain 
buildings and, in drawing an indictment 
for arson under such a statute, it is 
not necessary to allege either ownership 
or occupancy. 

“In the State of New Jersey, the law 
defining arson now reads something 
like this: ‘Whoever wilfully and ma- 
liciously burns or causes to be burned, 
or aids, counsels, or procures the burn- 
ing of certain buildings, shall be guilty, 
ete’ This is in accordance with an 
amendment passed in 1919. Previous 
to that time, the law read something 
like this: ‘Whoever wilfully or malic- 
icusly burns certain buildings (naming 
them) of another, etc.’ Under that law, 
& tenant in possession was indicted 
charged with burning the building of 
the landlord. He was convicted. Sev- 
eral other convictions have been obtain- 
ed previously under similar indictments 
and defendants either had or were then 
Serving their sentences. In this partic- 
vlar case, the defendant appealed, al- 
leging that he was indicted for an of- 
fense which he could not commit, name- 
ly, burning the building of another and 
that, under his lease, it was his build- 
Ing. The Supreme Court so held, and 
the case was reversed. 

‘la commenting on this case and an- 


(Continued on page 24) 





ARTHUR J. MIDDLETON 


SPECIAL AGENT 
NEW YORK STATE 


124 E. GENESEE ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





No Annexes ! 


— Company is opposed to 

the ‘‘Annex’’ for two sufficient 
reasons: (1) it is unfair to the 
agents; (2) it is detrimental to the 
public. Can any institution thrive 
that weakens its own right arm 
(the agent)? Or live when it bites 
the hand that feeds it (the public)? 


This Company is committed to a 
policy —‘‘No Annexes.’’ We be- 
lieve this means service and success. 








ENTRAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


CO MPAN'Y 
IBAILTIM OI IRIE 


Joun P. Lauser, Pres. Cras. H. Koprerman, V. Pres. Cuas. H. Roroson, Jr , Secy. 








SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS $1.640,758.05 


Report by Insurance Department of Maryland for 1922 
: : ” 
“The Company adjusts and settles its lasses promptly and with justness and fairness. 
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HERBERT M. BENJAMIN 


SPECIAL AGENT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


205 WALNUT PLACE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Arson Sleuths Have 
Meeting in New York 


STUDENTS OF HUMAN NATURE 


Exchange Pointers on Their Work for 
National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers’ Arson Department 








The fire insurance business has in 
its ranks a class of men who keep so 
much out of the limelight that not 
much is known about them, but they 
have the most stirring human interest 
experiences of any group of men in 
the community. They are the Sher- 
lock Holmes, the sleuths, the investi- 
gators of crooked fires, known as the 
special agents of the Arson Depart- 
ment of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Their work is in close 
and persistent co-operation with. the 
public officials who prosecute the men 
who make a living by defrauding in- 
surance companies through incendiary 
fires. 

These men—twenty-three of them— 
have just concluded a convention of 
their own in New York City, one of 


the most interesting meetings held 
this year. 


F. R. Morgaridge Manager of Bureau 

The head of this Bureau is F. R. 
Morgaridge, who succeeded (C.J. 
Doyle as fire marshal of Illinois and 
who in turn was succeeded by Walter 
H. Bennet. The Bureau was started 
six years ago with three men and now 
has nearly thirty in the personnel. The 
first chairman of the arson department 
was N. S. Bartow, president of the 
Queen, and the present chairman is 
Charles FE. Case, assistant United 


States manager of the North British 
& Mercantile. 


The special agonts are investigators 
of the first rank and in their num- 
ber include former secret service men, 
former public officials and others who 
are particularly fitted for work in run- 
ning down crime in co-operation with 
state, county and city officials. There 
is a better and more intelligent under- 
standing of the entire question of. ar- 
son throughout the nation and the ar- 
son department of the National Board 
has been complimented everywhere. 
At the meeting in New York one of 
the most interesting speeches was that 
of George W. Flliott. fire marshal of 
Philadelphia, who explained this in 
a talk on the attitude of the public rel- 
ative to criminal fires. He was very 
complimentary to the arson dehart- 
ment of the National Board as he dis- 
cussed its onerations as he knew them. 

W. E. Mallalieu. general manager, 
opened the convention and among the 
insurance men who talked were Mr. 
Bartow, Whitney Palache, United Stat- 
es manager of the Commercial Union: 
C. V. Meserole, president of the Pacific 
Fire and John O. Platt, vice-president 
of the Insurance Company of North 
America. 

Thomas P. Brophy, fire marshal of 
New York City, made a short address. 
J. H. Dovle. of counsel of the National 
Board; T. Alfred Fleming. of the con- 
servation department of the National 
Board; Ira H. Woodson. Ralph H. 
Richman and others spoke. A num- 
ber of the special agents themselves 
made very good addresses and ex- 
tracts from some of them follow: 


How to Deal With 
The Oriental Mind 


By Victor J. Cohen, Special Agent 








Mr. Cohen was born in Turkey and 
lived there durinn the World War. He 
talked about various nationalities in the 
Near East Conc'udina he agave these 
sugarstions relative to the way to ap- 
froach an Oriental: 

1. Never try to outwit an Eastern- 
er and never try to show him that you 
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are the cleverer; in nine cases out of 
ten he will outwit you. 

2. Approach him in a friendly way, 
and show yourself quite the contrary 
of clever: show him you are slow in 
understanding, rather obtuse and even 
stupid. Give him a chance to show 
you how clever HE is. 

3. To make a good start, always 
speak to him of his possible troubles 
and speak of your troubles, too, or in- 
vent them. There is nothing which 
will bring you nearer to his heart than 
the recounting of injustices committed 
against you. 

4, Find out some of his enemies 
and incidentally speak against them. 
They are fierce in their affections and 
in their hates, and common hate is a 
strong bond. 

5. If you want to threaten them 
show them what may become of their 
families, their wives, their children. 
You will never impress an Oriental 
with threats directed to his own per- 
son, but it is extraordinary to note 
how easily you upset him when you 
speak to him of his family. 


Make Position Of 
Firebug Uncomfortable 


By H. E. Nickies, Special Agent 

It seems to me that we have two 
deadly weapons with which to fight 
the fire bugs. To my mind, the most 
important is to gather the information 
and data sufficient to send the crimin- 
al to prison. The second is to defeat 
the insurance claim, if possible, there- 
by hitting the pocket book of the crim- 
inal. In other words, give the fire bug 
all the trouble possible. Arrest him, 
put him in prison, try him in the 
courts, make him spend money to em- 
ploy lawyers for his defense, ‘keep 
his activities published in the papers, 
keep him out of the insurance money 
as long as possible, fight him in the 
civil courts and make his crooked fires 
unprofitable. But this can be done 
only through co-operation on the part 
of the special agent, adjusters and the 
companies themselves. It will be 
found "that such co-operation will re- 
duce the number of incendiary fires, 
fire bugs will seek other fields, lives 
and property will be safer and we will 
have the pleasure of knowing that we 
have not only contributed a real ser- 
vice to our Committee and the compa- 
nies, but to society as well. 


Tips to Investigators 
On How to Observe 


By Francis J. Allen, Special Agent 


Observation, concentration and 
memory are closely allied. Interest is 
the basis of all three. Our success in 
having a keen observation depends 
upon our interest and our desire to 
hear, see and observe. In other words, 
it all depends upon our interest in 
our work. Be acute, pay attention, keep 
eyes open. Attention is a habit of 
mind. You can force yourself to be a 
keen observer. 

In interrogating witnesses, it is im- 
portant that we know something of the 
witness himself and the things which 
are likely to impress themselves upon 
his mind in order that we may bring 
out all of the facts available. If you 
are a good investigator. you will be 
able to determine for yourself the par- 
ticular point that would be likely to 
impress itself on the mind of your wit- 
ness or thé person whom you are in- 
terrogating. 

If you are attempting to identify 
a person seen at a given place and at 
a given time, you would not ask a 
man to describe the dress of the in- 
dividual. He would, however, be keen 
to observe any peculiarity in the walk 
or conduct of the individual. 














Telling an Interesting Story 
of the ‘Diamond Jubilee”’ to 
Five Million Insurers 





— peeteienangene the country, the reading public 

is being acquainted in an interesting manner with 
the notable Anniversary of the Liverpool & London & 
Globe, and its completion of 75 years of service in the 
United States. 


The story is told in dignified style in a four-page 
illustrated article that is appearing in current issues 
of the Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s, Review of Reviews, 
Outlook, World’s Work and Scribner’s. A full page 
advertisement telling of the greatest accomplishment 
of the company ia its experience here is also appear- 
ing in the Literary Digest of November 3rd. 


The vivid narrative of the rise of this organization 
from a “one-man” agency in ’48 cannot but inspire the 
public with new confidence in the L. & L. & G. and 
its 10,000 agents. 
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Color of Eyes and Hair 

Can you accurdcerty describe the col- 
Or OL lue eyes Or uair OL a UOzEN peo- 
pic Wuiuiw you KNOW INtimacely? Are 
yuu Kee LO OVSeErVe Lue siyie aud Col- 
Or OL tue CiUlLucs OL Men WuHom you 
Iueetf Can you Waik IMLO a bulliding 
Aah Wabstah Abs MUO UcCullou ditu CU 
OUL ahu describe acCurace.1y tne inver- 
lOr OL Lute UiacPent TOOiumsS, tue appear- 
auce anu ariulpeile Dt Of the arvicieg 
OL Luruiture ¢ 

We itue note the ordinary, every 
day auairs OL ile, LniNgs tual We see 
Coustautuuy, DUL We UO note any unus- 
trae UL Dekamaug YUCCurlouce aud abv i§ 
most important thal we Cuilivale ag 
Muli Ad PUSSiVie OUr POwers OL OD- 
servalion in order LO De SucceSslul In 
UuiS paruicuiar Ne OL WurK. WUur Keen 
Ovservauon OL persons interviewed 
and Our analysis OL tuelr Sravemencs 
are Must Muportant, Lspeciaimy 1s it 
lluportaut LO Nove Caretuilty any state- 
Meus OF remarks made by tue person 
Who is Suspected of the crime. 

When a prisoner 1s arraigued for 
triat, tne law reyuires thal tue court 
ask tne accused What he has to say, 
in Other worus, he is asked Lo stand 
betore the jury and say that he ig 
Buiily or not gulity,. You wilt Observe 
aurng tne triai of the case that no 
evidence seems to excite tue Close al- 
tention OL the judge and jury more 
thati GOES Ully Sracesuieue Maue by we 
witness touching on anything said or 
alleged to have been said by the defen- 
dant concerning ‘the charge against 
him. ‘Theretore, observe carefully the 
statements and actions of the person 
felt to be responsibie for the crime 
you are investigating. Keep in mind 
that much of what we are fond of 
calling “natural talent” is silnpiy a 
development of one’s own forced ef- 
fort to do a thing. In other words, 
hard work. 

As a rule firemen can describe ac- 
curately what was done in extinguish- 
ing the fire but fail to note acluai con- 
ditions in the building which may have 
been responsible for the fire. ‘hat is, 
they are interested in putting out the 
fire. ‘heir interest in that particular 
thing leads them to note more cCare- 
fully everything connected with it. If 
every fire department could have two 
or three men detailed to the work of 
investigating the origin or cause of the 
fire, our work would be _ simplified. 

In every investigation, look toward 
the future and attempt to arouse the 
interest of the firemen in noting condi- 
tions that exist in a building in which 
a fire occurs. These men are first at 
the scene of the fire and are in a bet- 
ter position to secure the actual evi- 
dence as to its origin than is any one 
else. Ofttimes, we ourselves fail to 
observe carefully, und it is always a 
good rule to remain at the scene of 
the fire for some time. If necessary, 
go over the ground several times. Con- 
centrate and observe keenly and if af- 
ter you leave you are not satisfied, 
return again until you are able to se 
cure every detail. This makes a thor- 
ough investigation. It is the little 
thing that is almost always most im- 
portant. 


Responsibility To ; 
Employer and Public 


By Edward E. Dession, Special Agent 

Our work is not of the ordinary class 
but one that calls for concentrated 
effort, display of good judgment, tact 
and diplomacy. Our employers have 
placed great responsibility on us for 
by our actions we might involve them 
in damage suits or cause our company 
members untold loss in business oF 
prestige. Our employers, gentlemen, 
allow us to be judges to a great extent 
of the disposal of our time, and as 
theft of time is worse than theft of 
money for time can never be replaced, 
it occurs to me that one of the import- 
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ant parts of the responsibility to our 
employers is diligent use of our time. 
After that, may we not place loyalty 
for without loyalty no organization can 
grow or prosper. We are placed on 
our honor, as it were, in the disburs- 
ing of expense funds, and right there 
we are held responsible for good judg- 
ment in making expenditures. 

Our company members depend on 
us to some extent for our reports as 
guides on the payment of claims and 
we are accountable for the accuracy 
and detail of these reports. Our re- 
ports also tend to deprive a person or 
persons of their liberty; therefore, let 
us always be very careful in reporting 
the facts as we find them. 

The nature of our work requires us 
to know something of every line of 
business and of the characteristics of 
various nationalities and necessitates 
a working knowledge of criminals and 
their methods. Much can be learned 
each day by a careful observer while 
doing his work and we owe it to our 
employers to cultivate our powers of 
observation and to assimilate all the 
knowledge possible in order that we 
may render more efficient service for 
our department. No two men_ have 
been trained alike in the practical 
school of crime detection and we all 
have our own ideas on methods of pro 
cedure. An exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience helps us all and better fits us 
for oir duties. We therefore owe it 
to our employers to give each other 
the benefit of any knowledge we may 
have that will help us turn out better 
results for the department. 

Almost daily we find the torch em- 
ploying a new method of setting fires; 
often by using a mixture of chemicals 
that is unknown to us or by using 
some new form of time device. We 
also run up against new legal techni 
calities and, in order to successfully 
keep up with the torches and the law, 
we are obliged to pledge ourselves to 
a course of continual study while we 
retain our positions as special agents. 
This, at first glance, may seem a hard- 
ship but you, gentlemen, know as I 
do that there is not a more fascinating 
or interesting game than that of 
matching your wits against the other 
fellow’s, and I believe we all realize 
that we must be well equipped to win 
the battle of wits. 

In taking up any one of our assign 
ments, the first step is a preliminary 
analysis of the situation, and the more 
knowledge we possess the more accur 
ately we observe the live leads and 
thus are enabled to concentrate our 
efforts without loss of valuable time. 
Fortunately, we are in the service of 
an employer who desires to assist us 
in every possible way to educate our- 
selves in our line of endeavor. We 
have been supnlied by our vood chief 
with a valuable brief on arson law 
and we have also received from him 
sound advice and suggestions. 

Our field being the entire United 
States, we cannot foretell the location 
of any of our future assignments. Any 
one of us may go into a city where an- 
other special agent has been.If our pre 
decessor has created a favorable im 
Pression, we are well received and ave- 
hues of co-operation and information 
are opened to us without undue effort. 
On the other hand, if the situation is 
contrary, we are hampered by an ob- 
stacle to overcome that causes waste 
of time and effort. Let us always bear 
M mind that we should leave a favor 
able impression behind us so that the 
succeeding special agent may receive 
the benefit and our department. the 
credit. 

The public, not knowing much of the 
real value of our efforts to the com- 
munity, generally looks at us with 
question. They regard us very often 
a8 Peace officers in the employ of a 
Corporation that is bent on defeating 
a just claim. Our manner and deport- 
ment in meeting the public are there- 


fore to be considered for a proper ap- 
proach may make a citizen a strong 
booster for the company and our em- 
ployers, whereas an improper ap- 
proach will often turn the citizen into 
a knocker. Let me call your attention 
to the fact that this knocker may be 
on the jury on your next case to be 
tried. Our responsibility to the pub- 
lic therefore, is to create in the com- 
munity, by good deportment and fair 
dealing methods, the realization that 
the insurance companies are trying to 
safeguard the community’s interest 
and the citizens’ funds, and to protect 
the community from the depredation 
of the incendiary. 

Another portion of our responsibility 
to the public is in our manner of ap- 
proaching city, county and state auth- 
orities and prosecutors. It behooves us 
then to do our best when meeting or 
working with these office holders so 
that the reports they spread concern- 
ing the activities of our department 
may reflect favorably on our employ- 
ers and the companies. 

We have all met with diffienlty in 
securing fair-minded juries and very 
often our trouble has been caused by 
ignorance of insurance matters on the 
part of the juror. 
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The Strong Box 


Long ago the practice was to make a box of weathered oak; to 
corner it, to brace it and to bind it around with huge iron bands; to 
attach the lid to it with hinges of great weight and to secure the 
whole with intricate locks of tremendous strength. 


In this receptacle the family treasures were deposited in almost 


sure and certain hope that thieves could not break in and steal. Safety, 
ras assured while the strength of the box lasted. 


In its place we have banks for our material treasures; life com- 
panies for our earthly obligations and fire companies for rehabilita- 
tion when blazing disaster overtakes us. 


But, like the strong box, these modern institutions are depend- 
able only as they have strength. For complete protection we must 
seck only the most stable financially in which to put our trust. 

In what fire companies do you place your insurance? Can they 
withstand another such conflagration as San Francisco? In such a 
case they will pay all losses promptly and in full? Will they back 
up the confidence placed in you by your clients? 


The Continental will—Ask The Continental “Special” 


The Continental Insurance Company | 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York, N.Y. 
Chairman of the Board 


Cash Capital, Ten Million Dollars 


CHICAGO 


The strong box has gone. 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON 
President 


i. 


“AMERICA Fore* 


MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
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Must Enlist Owners 
To Cut Fire Waste 


COMPANIES DOING BIG WORK 


President R. M. Bissell of Hartford 
Says Actual Ratio Has Been 
Reduced 20% 

A big, effective reduction in the fire 
loss of the country will come when the 
property owners themselves take ad- 
jantage of the knowledge and fire pre- 
vention measures placed at their dis- 
posal by the fire insurance companies 
and other agencies. The companies can 
arouse public and 
and spend large sums in experimenta- 
tion, to gain knowledge of methods of 
fire prevention, but all this information 
will be translated into reduced fire 
losses only to the extent that property 
owners act on the knowledge. This is 
the message that R. M. Bissell, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Fire, conveys to 
the agents of that company in an arti- 
cle in “The Hartford Agent,” the com- 

pany paper. 

Mr. Bissell reviews the various fire 
prevention activities of the companies 
and says that, although the amount of 
fire loss in this country has increased 
in recent vears, it is not to be inferred 
that this great effort has gone for 
naught. He points out that a proper 
calculation of fire loss would take into 
account the great increase in prices and 
yalue of property during those years. 
On such a calculation, the percentage 
of insured property destroyed by fire 
has decreased 20% in ten years. 

Company Function Changed 

Mr. Bissell says that the recognized 
function of fire insurance companies 
has been altered in recent years and 
today fire and loss prevention service 
is in many cases as valuable and im- 
portant to property owners as the in- 
surer’s promise to pay in event of loss. 
He described the collective activities 
of the companies through the work of 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and the rate-making organizations 
as important examples of such work. 
The National Board activities he de- 
scribed as chiefly the following: 

1—Inspection of the municipal fire- 
protective systems in all of the larger 
and many of the smaller cities. 

2-—Preparation and establishment of 
standard building codes. 

3— Compilation of statistics on de- 
struction of property by fire. 

4—Publicity work. 

5—The Underwriters Laboratories 
covering a broad field of activities. 

An effective means of reducing fire 
yaste, Mr. Bissell pointed out, has been 
tne use of a schedule system of rating. 
Improvements in buildings, rearrange- 
ment of processes, installation of fire 
fighting equipment, have had important 
results. 

“It is altogether probable,” says Mr. 
Bissell, “that there is no other agency 
tending to reduce the fire waste that is 
so effective as the operation of these 
rating schedules.” 

As an evidence of this he cited a dis- 
trict comprising the greater part of 
Pennsylvania and some adjacent terri- 
tory, where 40,000 reductions in rates 
for actual improvements in risks or re- 
movals of hazards were made during 
1922. 

If it were not for the work the fire 
companies are doing, the fire waste 
would be vastly greater than it is, Mr. 
Bissell says. While the value of prop- 
erty destroyed seems to be increasing 
each year, this increase is not so rapid 
as the increase in the total value of 
destructible property. In other words, 
it is probable that the percentage of 
destructible property consumed by fire 
is lessening, although the value in dol- 
lars is lessening. 


The records of the companies show 


interest conscience 


that the amount of insurance carried 
upon destructible property has_ in- 
creased 155% in ten years. The same 
records show that the annual loss pay- 
ments have increased 100%. The per- 
centage increase in the amount of in- 
surance carried is 50% greater than the 
increase in losses paid. 

The returns of companies to the New 
York State Insurance Department for 
191% show risks written to the amount 
of $47,665,988,000 with losses paid $167,- 
744,202, the burning ratio being .0035. 
li) 1922 companies reporting to the New 
York Department wrote $122,502,816,000 
and paid losses of $345,951,148, indicat- 
ing a burning ratio of .0028. In other 
words, the percentage of insured prop- 


erty destroyed by fire has decreased 
from .0035 in 1913 to .0028 in 1922, or 
20%. Assuming that the ratio between 


the amount of insurance written and 
the actual value of property as well as 
the ratio between the amount of insur 
ance losses paid and the amount of in- 
surable property destroyed is a fairly 
constant one. Mr. Bissell believes it to 
be a fair inference that the burning 
ratio of property in the United States 
has been reduced approximately 20% 
despite the fact that actual values de 
stroyed have practically doubled and the 
per capita loss in the United States has 
also increased somewhat. 


“BLOSSOM” INSURED HERE 


Master Prefers American to Foreign 
Protection Because of Character 
of the Trip 

When the three-masted = schooner 
“Blossom” sailed from New London, 
Conn., on Monday of this week for her 
two years’ trip to the South Atlantic 
and South Indian oceans, the staunch 
little ship was insured with American 
marine companies. Iler master stated 
before departing that he could have ob 
tained hull insurance at less rates in 
Europe but preferred to patronize 
American companies because of the na 
tional character of the expedition. Wil 
cox, Peck & Hughes are reported to 
have placed the insurance in this mar 
ket. The Syndicates denied being in 
terested in the venture. 

The “Blossom” is going on a scien 
tific expedition to secure specimens for 
the Cleveland Museum of Natural ITis 
tory. The romantic feature of the ven 
ture is the size of the ship and charae 
ter of the crew. Reported as being the 
smallest ship ever to embark on a quest 
of deserted islands in Antaretie, the 
“Blossom” has a registry of 250 tons 
gross, 109 feet over all, with 22 feet 
beam. She is dependent entirely on 
wind and sails for motive power. Her 
crew consists of fourteen persons, four 
of whom at most are skilled in naviga 
tion and the handling of ships at 
The balance of the crew are college 
students, scientific men and one news 
paperman. 

While so far it has been impossible 
to get the hull rate on the “Blossom,’ 
** is naturally assumed to be high. Wor 
protection against ice the ship has spe- 
cial beams. She also has copper sheet- 
ing on her bottom to safeguard it from 
worms in the Indian Ocean. 


sea, 





ST. LOUIS AGENTS SATISFIED 

With the pre-July status thoroughly 
restored and everything moving for- 
ward as if no July 1 agreement was ever 
considered the St. Louis fire insurance 
situation remains as it was and no fur- 
ther attempt to change conditions are 
expected prior to December. The 
St. Louis agents generally are well sat- 
isfied with the present situation and it 
is going to take a lot of argument and 
probably some battling to force them 
to accept any new plan as to commis- 
sions, limitation of agencies, ete. A 
large number of them are nursing 
grievances from conditions forced on 
them by the previous attempt to change 
the local situation. 





W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board, is on his annual 
trip to the Pacific coast. 





H. A. Smith, Presid-nt 
F. D. Layton, Vice-Presidemy 











S. T. Maxwell, Secretary : 
C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
3. F. Cowee. Asst. Secretary 





1 National Fire Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement, January 1, 1923 


CAPITAL, PAR TW .ieiss csc ciccccccccscscscesssessctoctsesecoss $ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES..... sedisinwbewecesswesseee 19,525,218.56 
NET SURPLUS Qn. cccccccscccccceccccvcsccvcscccsecsesces eeses 8,350.064.24 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND........cccscccccccvsccccccccs 500,000.00 
Pe pS a pe PERCE Or OAcrer rei tier vier rie rte kore er Oe 30, 375,282.80 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERG............cccce.se. 10,350,064.24 


R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 





EXPLOSION HAZARDS OF COAL 

L. D. Tracy, superintendent of the 
Central District Experiment Station of 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Urbana, IL., has completed a 
study of explosion hazards in industrial 
plants attending the use of pulverized 
coal.. This investigat‘on was begun in 
1919 because a number of explosions 
with consequent loss of life in industrial 
plants occurred soon after the introduc- 
tion of pulverized fuel, and because of 
the bureau’s previous experiments re- 
garding the explosive qualities of coal 
dust. 

The purpose is to give the users of 
pulverized coal a knowledge of the haz- 
ards involved, so that by proper safe- 
guards and careful operation, further 
loss of life will be avoided. The scenes 
of actual explosions have been visited, 
the different kinds of apparatus studied, 
the knowledge of the explosive charac 
teristics of coal dust applied, methods 
of prevention of explosions considered, 
and rules and regulations for safe op- 


eration have been prescribed, all of 
which will be incorporated in a report 
being prepared. This information 


should be of direct application by the 
large manufacturing interests in and 
around Chicago and other parts of ITIl- 
inois, as well as to the manufacturers 
in other states. 

The Commerce Insurance Company of 
Glens Falls was reorganized at’ a meet- 
ing of the board of directors held on 
October 19. At that time the charter 
was amended changing the home office 
from Albany to Glens Falls and the fol- 
lowing were elected officers of the com- 
pany: Kk. W. West, president; H. N. 
Dickinson, vice-president; R. C. Car- 
ter, treasurer; C. R. Whitehead, F. L. 
Cowles, H. W. Knight, and J. A. Mavon, 
secretaries; and F. W. Stein, assistant 
secretary. On October 26 the entire 
office of the company moved to Glens 
Falls. The Commerce was recently ac- 
guired by interests connected with the 
Glens Falls. 





HARRY C. FRY, Jr., President 
JOHN B. SIRICH, Sec’y. 


INSURANCE 
307 FOURTH AVENUE 





J. A. HETRICK, Treasurer 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 


PITTSBURGH 








214th YEAR 


SUN 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STAL2S bHANOH 


55 Fifth Ave. - 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 


PACIFIO DEPARTMENT: 


San Francisco. Cal. 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


New York 
76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICA.GO 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Sts. 








Continuously in business since 1852 


agement, and 
HANOVER 
the security of its policy 


R. EMORY WARFIELD President 


the management 


HOME OFFICE 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 





% WILLIAM STREET NEW YOR 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The real strength of an insurance com 
pany is in the conservatism of its man 
of THE 
is an absolute assurance of 


FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM ORRISON, Asst. See’y 


Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine S: 





110 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE & AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE & SURETY BONDS 
Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


SHEVLIN AGENCY, Inc. 


New York, N. Y 


Phone Beekman 

















DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
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4 John Hancock made the signature famous 
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1) by signing the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
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i) The Signature has been made a Household Word by the 
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3 LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

ly OF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 

in Chartered in 1862, in SIXTY-ONE YEARS it has grown to be the 
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ak LARGEST FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION IN NEW ENGLAND 
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he) An Endowment or Income-for-Life Policy is the Policyholder’s 
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New Hampshire Agents 
Hold Annual Meeting 


LOCKWOOD RE-ELECTED PRES. 





Revocation Asked of Extra Charges on 
Private Garages and on Extended 
Unoccupancy 
About thirty-five of the 100 members 
of the New Hampshire Association of 
Insurance Agents came to the annual 
meeting held last Wednesday at Man- 
chester, N. H. An even hundred mem- 
bers and guests attended the banquet 
in the evening. There are only ap- 
proximately 200 possible members in 
the state so the proportion within the 
association’s ranks is high. The meet- 
ing was held at the home office of the 

New Hampshire Fire. 


As in Pennsylvania, one of the chief 
subjects of worry to the local agents is 
the appointment of automobile dealers 
as insurance agents. Arthur J. Rouil- 
lard of Claremont, brought up the dis- 
cussion. There was no action on the 
subject. The following two resolutions, 
which were adopted, gave the associa- 
tion viewpoint on these matters: 

“Be it resolved that it is the sense of 
the New Hampshire Insurance Agents 
Association that the additional charge 
covering automobile permits for private 
garages should be rescinded and that 
the New Hampshire Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters should be requested to take 
this under advisement. 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of 
the New Hampshire Insurance Agents 
Association that the charges now made 
for unoccupancy of dwelling houses 
after the four months’ period should be 
rescinded and that all dwellings in the 
seven major cities should be accorded 
unlimited unoccupancy permits when 
within five hundred feet of a public 
hydrant.” 

Hervey W. Laird, formerly of Atlanta, 
Ga, and now editor of the “American 
Agency Bulletin,’ brought greetings 
from the National Association, and also 
listed the benefits of regional meetings 
in states where they have already been 
tried. 

The following officers were elected: 
Philip C. Lockwood, reelected presi- 
dent; C. L. Hurley, H. L. Beverstock 
and C. W. Varney, vice-presidents; 
A. J. Rouillard, secretary-treasurer. 

President Lockwood presided at the 
banquet in the evening. Insurance 
Commissioner John FE. Sullivan, who 
was the principal speaker, said among 
other things, that he was opposed to 
contingent commissions being paid to 
agents but was open to conviction. He 
also urged a little more action and Co- 


operation on the part of companies, 
saying this would eliminate many 
troubles. 


Among those present at the conven- 
tion were: Regional Vice-President 
Kdwin J. Cole of the National Associa- 
tion, Fall River, Mass.; and President 
George E. Huskins of the Maine Asso- 
ciation, Lewiston. 





HEAVY ODDS AGAINST FORD 





Lloyd’s Issues $400,000 Policy Covering 
Firms in Event of His 
Election 


A $400,000 policy, written by Lloyd’s, 
of London, covering Ford’s election for 
president, has been placed by G. B. de 
Chadenedes & Co., New York City, with 
the brokerage firm of Henry W. Ives & 
Co., of New York. - The policy, the pre- 
mium of which is $38,000, has been tak- 
€n out as there is a feeling that Ford’s 
election would adversely affect their 
business. The odds against Mr. Ford 
becoming President are quoted at 100 
to 9 by Lloyd’s. 

James A. Price, treasurer of the Ives 
firm, declined recently to make public 
the names of the business men who took 
out the policy, and he declined also to 
State the nature of their business. He 
explained that the nomination of Ford 


did not enter into the chances taken by 
the company. The bet was simply 
made on whether or not Ford is elected. 
The full amount will be paid only if he 
is elected. 


Whether other business men intend 
tc take out this insurance was not 
stated, but Mr. Price said that his firm 
was open for business. It was reported 
that clients had applied to the commer- 
cial insurance companies for Ford insur- 
ance, but these companies did not look 
with favor on the proposition and had 
refused to write the required policy. 


Mr. Price did not say how the odds 
had been arrived at, but they represent 
the opinion of Lloyd’s of London after 
a careful study of the political situation 
in this country. It is probable that fu- 
ture events here may change them, but 


at present the company is offering ap- 
proximately 100 to 9 against Mr. Ford. 
This is said to be the first time that 
such an insurance had been written in 
this country. 

It is said to be the biggest individual 
wager ever made in this country on a 
Presidential election or any other sport- 
ing or political event. 





John Marshall, Jr., vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund, who was in New 
York last week to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters Conference, was the guest 
of honor at a birthday banquet given 
for him last Friday night at the Bilt- 
more. The affair, which was a surprise 
party, was arranged by a group of in- 
timate friends. Edward T. Cairns, of 
Boston, presided at the dinner. 


CUT IN AUTO RATES 

Richmond, Va., agents writing auto- 
mobile lines were more than pleased 
when they received notices last week 
that schedule B for fire and theft would 
become effective November 1. This 
very material reduction in 
rates on both these lines. The reduced 
rates will be applicable to Chesterfield 
and Henrico counties as well as to 
Richmond. Hitherto, schedule A had 
applied. The Richmond local board is 
understood to have been partly respon- 
sible for the reduction in rates that has 
been ordered, protest against the higher 
rates having been voiced recently in a 
resolution adopted by that body. 
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Kellam President Of 
National Conference 


H. W. ELLIS, NEW TREASURER 


Decision in Pacific Coast-Western Con 
ference Fight Relegated to Future 
at Annual Meeting 

Frederick B. Kellam, Eastern man- 
ager of the Royal, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Automobile Un 
derwriters Conference at its annual 
meeting last Friday at the Hotel Penn 
sylvania in New York City. John 
Marshall, Jr., vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco, was 
re-elected vice-president while Herbert 
W. Ellis, assistant (manager of the 
Phoenix, was chosen to succeed Will 
iam Mackintosh, assistant manager of 
the Royal, as treasurer. William P. 
Young, secretary and general manag 
er, will, of course, continue at his pres 
ent post of duty. 

Retiring President William P. Bur- 
pee, secretary of the New Hampshire 
Fire, opened the meeting with a warm 
ly-accepted eulogy of the late Daniel N. 
Gage, vice-president of the Aetna Life 
and affiliated companies. This was fol- 
lowed by the adoption of fitting resolu- 
tions on his untimely death, copies of 
which will be sent to the deceased’s 
family and intimate friends. Consid- 
erable credit is due, and was expressed 
on every hand last week, to Mr. Bur 
pee for the success of the Conference’s 
operations during the past two years 
under his administration. Though 
a forceful man of strong personal con- 
victions, he throughout his term «of 
office maintained that open-minded 
and respectful regard for the opinion 
of others so essential to the growth 
and prosperity of any body consisting 
of many units of oft-times opposing 
views. 

Following the annual reports of the 
president and general manager of the 
Conference, came the usual reports of 
the standing committees. Insofar as 
the development of any news of pub 
lic importance is concerned, these 
were practically valueless though of 
passing interest in that they indicated 
steady growth and development on the 
part of the Conference, 

The various problems, which had 
been anticipated as the meat of the dis- 
cussions at the meeting, either had 
been previously shelved by the govern- 
ing committee or definitely assigned 
to a special committee to report later 
‘to the National bodv. The develop 
ment of a new policv covering all 
hazards, free of endorsements and 
more specific in its definition of the 
extent of the varions forms of cover 
and the “no amount” policy both fall 
under this head while the problem of 
whether Wyoming, Colorado and New 
Mexico shall be transferred to the Pa- 
cifie Coast Automobile Underwriters 


w= scandals 


National Ass’n In 
Role of Conciliator 


IN UNION-BUREAU DISRUPTION 


Seeks to Safeguard Interests of A!l 
Parties in Proposed Conference 
in Chicago 





The National Association of Insurance 
Agents this week took a decidedly wel- 
come and progressive step when, 
through its executive committee, it pro- 


nosed a conference in Chicago on No- 
vember 8 of representatives of the 
Western Union, Western Bureau and 


the National Association in an effort to 
prevent any disastrous consequences of 
the break in the Middle West. The ex- 
ecutive committee met in New York on 
Monday and Tuesday. Both the Union 
and the Bureau have accepted the in- 
vitation. 

The request was conveyed in the fol- 
lowing telegram given here in part to 
President J. C. Harding of the Union 
and President Charles H. Yunker of 
the Bureau and signed by President 
Frank R. Bell of the association: 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents is deeply concerned over 
conditions following the termination of 
treaty relations between the Union and 
the Western Insurance Bureau. We 
have also an earnest desire that the 
course of insurance in the Middle West 
shall be such as to inspire the utmost 
public confidence and promote the 
greatest security. Moreover, we fear 
that the separation movement will soon 
reach all mixed agencies in the terri- 
tory, with a consequent disruption of 
amicable relations there existing be- 
tween the agents and the companies. 

“The executive officers of the Na- 
tional Association are not alone in their 
fear. Individual agents and_ local 
boards, who form the point of contact 
between the public and the companies, 
have voiced their regret at what ap- 
pears to be a condition making it no 
longer possible for companies affiliated 


Conference or remain under the juris- 


diction of the Western Conference 
(which was discussed in this paner 
last week) was reforred back ‘9 the 


Save in- 
conenr 


official action. 
the effect that 


former withont 
structions to 


rent resolutions on the subject should 
be framed bv both of the conferences 
interested and nregert-d at a future 


meeting of the National bodv. 

The annual meetine of the 
Automobile Underwriters 
which was held last Thursday at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, likewise. was a 
blank insofar as any definite action of 
public interest is concerned. All pres- 
ent officials were re-elected and while 
the annual reports were interesting as 
a review of the past year’s work, they 
were routine in nature and developed 
no new outlook or problems of any 
sort. 


astern 
Conference, 


INTERPRET ARSON 
(Continued from page 19) 
other similar in Essex County, New Jer- 
sey, the court pointed out this serious 
defect in the New Jersey law, and the 
lk gislature in 1919 amended the law to 
read as has been quoted. 

“A few weeks ago the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey in the case of the State 
of New Jersey vs. Morris, handed down 
a very important decision. Morris was 
indicted and convicted, charged with 
maliciously burning a certain building 
in the City of Camden. He appealed on 


the ground that the indictment was in- 
definite and insufficient, in that it did 
not allege malice against either the 


ownership or occupancy of the building. 
This case is the first one to be brought 
to the attention of the Supreme Court 
t¢ my knowledge, on that particular 
point. The court held that the indict- 
ment followed the language of the stat- 
ute and was sufficiently definite for the 
defendant to know the crime of which 
he was accused and sustained the con- 
viction.” 


with different organizations to cooper- 
ate jointly with the agents. 

“Therefore, the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents respectfully invites and 
urgently requests a committee of five 
from the Union to confer with a like 
committee from the Bureau and a com- 
mittee from our association, at the 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, Tll., on Thurs- 
day, November 8. 1923. We anxiously 
await your reply.” 
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Use and Occupancy 


Sprinkler Leakage 





FIELD MOTORIZATION 
(Continued from page 17) 
tageous for the special agent to thus 
utilize an automobile in his work. 
However, on general principles there 
are so many other drawbacks that we 


doubt the real net gain to any com. 
pany through the use of automobile 
service in the field. It is practically 


impossible to keep an accurate check 
on mileage. There is a great oppor. 
tunity for a field man to combine busi- 
ness with pleasure in the use of his 
automobile in a way that is not advan- 
tagcous to the company. In the case 
of a man who is not strictly honest 
there is big chance for graft and even 
where a man is beyond reproach in 
that respect, it is but human nature 
when an automobile is available at all 
times to use it indiscriminately for 
business and pleasure carrying mem. 
bers of the family in connection with 
business trips. ete., ete., it being prac. 
tically impossible to make a hard and 
fast line. 

“Then there is the matter of liabil- 
ity or personal injury on the part of 
the company where cars are. being 
used by men in its service, which 
has got to be taken care of by insur. 
ance. All things considered, we can- 
not, therefore, endorse, except in a 
half-hearted manner, the use of the 
Special Agent’s automobile. We de- 
cided some time ago that as a com- 
pany we would not invest in such prop- 
erty, believing the other alternative 
the more desirable of the two from 
our viewpoint.” 
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Massachusetts Won’t 
Yield on Reciprocals 


definition each individual subscriber 
constitutes a “company.” 

My predecessor apparently assumed 
that the subscribers collectively consti- 
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MONK BARS THEIR ENTRANCE 





New Commissioner Holds Legislative 
History Has Been Against All 
Inter-insurers 


Wesley E. Monk, the new insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts, has sus- 
tained the policy of his predecessor, 
Clarence W. Hobbs, in refusing to per- 
mit the entrance of reciprocals into the 
state. In a lengthy decision handed 
down last week Commissioner Monk 
denied the application of Bruce Dodson 
and others, of Kansas City, Mo., as at- 
torneys-in-fact for the subscribers to 
the Reciprocal Exchange, for a license 
te do business in Massachusetts. 

Commissioner Hobbs, during his time 
in office had given thorough considera- 
tion to the application, then had decid- 
ed adversely. Upon appeal, the matter 
was reopened, but before another deci- 
sion was reached Commissioner Hobbs 
resigned to go with the National Coun- 
cil on Workmen’s Compensation. Com- 
missioner Monk now comes to the same 
general conclusion as his predecessor, 
but by a slightly different road. He 
concludes that the entire history of leg- 
islation in the state has been against 
the policy of allowing organizations 
such as Lloyd’s, reciprocals and the like 
to do an insurance business. 

Following is almost the complete text 
of the ruling by Commissioner Monk: 

Text of Ruling 

This is an application filed by Bruce 
Dodson, et. al., of Kansas City, Missouri, 
as attorneys-in-fact for various subscrib- 
ers at an inter-insurance or reciprocal 
exchange, designated as “Reciprocal Ex- 
change,” for a license in this Common- 
wealth under sections 150 and 151 of 
Chapter 175 of the General Laws, pro- 
viding for the licensing of foreign in- 
surance companies. * * * 

The plan of indemnity known as re- 
ciprocal or inter-insurance has been 
quite fully described by Charles M. 
Howell, Esq., of Kansas City, counsel 
for these applicants and for the Amer- 
ican Reciprocal Insurance Association. 
In an address delivered on October 6, 
1920, at Winnipeg, he described this 
form of insurance as follows: 

This plan contemplates the reciprocal ex- 
change of indemnity contracts between indi- 
viduals. firms. and corporations whereby they 
are enabled to protect themselves from loss by 
fire or other casualty at actual cost. These 
individuals, firms and corporations, who consti- 
tute the real parties in interest, are commonly 
designated “subscribers.” They select a com- 
mon attorney-in-fact or manager, generally 
designated the “attorney,” who establishes an 
office at some convenient point to effect this 
exchange of contracts. This attorney, under 
the supervision of an “advisory committee” se- 
lected by the “subscribers,” keeps the books 
and records, passes upon and classifies. risks, 
makes frequent inspections, adjusts and pays 
losses and, in fact. does everything incident to 
the exchange of the indemnity provided for. 

It is apparent from Mr. Howell’s de- 
scription and from the form of the 
power of attorney submitted that these 
applicants are the agents of the indi- 
vidual members. The real parties in 
interest are those persons, firms and 
corporations who have severally desig- 
nated these applicants as their common 
attorneys. These several persons, firms 
and corporations, termed “subscribers,” 
are the principals who propose to make 
insurance contracts. 

Each subscriber by his authorized 
agent receives a contract of insurance 
under which all the other subscribers 
are severally bound to pay a proportion- 
ate part of any loss. Each subscriber, 
therefore, makes as an insurer as many 
Separate contracts of insurance as 


there are persons, partnerships and cor-.. 


Porations who have executed a power 
of attorney and every subscriber as an 
insured participates in separate con- 
tracts of insurance equal to the total 
humber of subscribers. As was said by 
la Attorney General in 3 Op. A. G. 


“It is to be observed that this is not the 
Case of a corporation which insures in a mutual 
insurance company thereby binding itself by a 
Single contract to pay assessments whenever 
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loss is incurred by any member of the com- 
pany; the distinction being that in such case 
there is but a single contract providing for the 
payment of such assessments-as ‘may be nec 
essary, while here the corporation has written 
as many separate contracts of insurance as 
there are members of the association and it 
will continue to write additional avd separate 
policies as often as new members are admitted 
thereto.” 


Liability is Several, Not Joint 

The liability of each subscriber is sev- 
eral, not joint. The power of attorney 
stipulates that each subscriber shall be 
severally and not jointly engaged; that 
any liability incurred by the attorney 
shall in every case be several and not 
joint; that a separate’ and individual ac- 
count shall be kept for each subscriber, 


and that the funds deposited by each 
subscriber remain the property of the 
subscriber. 

The plan of operation clearly shows 
that each subscriber is engaged sep- 
arately and on his own account as an 
insurer in the making of insurance con- 
tracts. There can be no doubt that the 
exchanging of reciprocal insurance con- 
tracts constitutes the business of insur- 
atice (3 Op. A. G. 222). 

A “company” is defined in section 1 
of said chapter 175 as follows: 

“‘Company,’ all corporations, associations, 


partnerships or individuals engage ‘d as princi 
pals in the business of insurance. 


, therefore, follows that under this 
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tuted a “company.” I am aware that 
the Attorney-General in 3 Op. A. G. 222, 
at 223, stated that by the powers of at- 
torney executed by the subscribers an 
association is created. This opinion, 
however, was rendered without refer- 
ence to any statute such as that of Mis- 
scouri. The decision in Lewelling vs. 
Manufacturing Wood Workers Under- 
writers, 215 S. W. (Ark.) 258, cited 
by the applicants to the effect that 
an “exchange” is an association, was 
rendered on the statute of Arkansas, 
similar to that of Missouri, governing 
reciprocal insurance. The court held 
that the statute impliedly authorized ‘a 
suit against the subscribers in the name 
of the exchange. There is no such 
statute here. This case, therefore, can- 
not be considered as authority for the 
proposition that under our statutes an 
“exchange” is an association, or that 
the legal relation between the subscrib- 
ers is not as stated above. The appli- 
cants’ first brief stated that the “ex- 
change” is an unincorporated mutual 
company. With this view I do not 
agree and hold that each individual sub- 
scriber, whether an individual, partner- 
ship or corporation, is a principal act’ng 
as an insurer. This view is confirmed 
by the statement of the applicant’s own 
counsel when he says: 

“The subscribers at an exchange constitute 
no company or association and there is no 
profit contemplated or made.” 
and by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Texas in Sergeant vs. Gold- 
smith Dry Goods Co., quoted on Page 18 
of his address, above mentioned, in 
which the court, as quoted by Mr. How- 
ell, says: 

“The concern had af betas except in those 
who were members of 
“Exchange” is a Place 


It is »lso sunported by an analysis of 
the statute of Missouri under which the 
anplicants act as attorneys, Sections 
6374 et seq. of the code of said state. 
This statute merely authorizes individ- 
uals, partnerships and corporations to 
exchange reciprocal or inter-insurance 
contracts with each other. It creates no 
company or association or other artifi- 
cial being or separate entity. The term 
“exchange” denotes nothing but a place. 
By the terms of the statute it means 
solely the office where the attorney-in- 
fact exchanges the contracts pursuant 
to his power of attorney. It does not 
signify an organization composed of the 
several members who retain their indi- 
viduality as subscribers. 

Such is the nature and operation of 
reciprocal insurance. The real parties 
in interest and the real insurers being 
the several subscribers, whether per- 
sons, partnerships, associations or cor- 
porations, it follows that the main issue 
now presented is, as stated in effect by 
the applicants’ counsel, whether our 
statutes permit the licensing of such 
persons, partnerships, associations or 
corporations not incorporated as insur- 
ance companies, to make contracts of 
insurance as insurers. 

This question in my opinion must be 
answered in the negative. 

Section 3 of said chapter 175 reads: 

“No company shall make a contract of insur- 
ace upon or relative to any property or inter- 
ests or lives in the commonwealth, or with 
any resident thereof, and no person shall ne- 
gotiate. solicit, or in any manner aid in the 
transaction of such insurance or of its contivu 
ance or renewal, except as authorized by this 
chapter or chapters one hundred and seventv- 
six and one hundred and seventy-seven. All 
contracts of insurance on property. lives or in- 


terests in the commonwealth shall be deemed 
to be made therein.” 


This section was first enacted by St. 
1887, Chapter 214, which act was a re- 
vision of the insurance laws drafted by 
Insurance Commissioner Tarbox pursu- 
ant to a resolve of the legislature of 
1886. The present sections 2 and 3 
comprised section 3 of said act. The 
report of the Commissioner, House Bill 
20 of 1887, in reference to the insertion 
of this section is significant as indicat- 
ing its purpose and reads as follows: 

“A definition of insurance is adopted from 


the Supreme Court, that it may clearly appear 
what transactions and what associatiogs are 
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within the jurisdiction of the statute. The 
need of such a definition and of legislative 
d-claration of what insurances are lawful, has 
e2en felt in the administration of the depart- 
7.c’.t in relation to associations and enterprises 
¢” anomalous or novel sort which denied the 
vbligations or claimed the privileges. as ap- 
plicable to them, of the insurance laws. Of 
these, the schemes to pay marriage endowments 
and to insure against business failures are il- 
lustrations.” 


Section 174 of Chapter 119 of the 
Public Statutes read as follows, under 
the caption, “Individual Insurers, Lloyds 
Association, Etce.”: 


“Section 174. No person or association of per- 


sons. whether associated as a partnership or 
otherwise, shall within this commonwea!th, 
either as principal or agent, undertake or offer 
to carry on the business of insurance or make 
or procure to be made any contract of insur- 
ance upon property belonging to another per- 
son, except when acting as agents of domestic 
insurance companies, without a license or per- 
mission granted as required in the case of 
insurance companies of other states, and under 
the same conditions and regulations governing 
such surance companies in this common- 


Definition of Company 

This chapter also contained in section 
1 thereof the same definition of ‘‘com- 
pany” now found in the present statute. 

Said section 174 plainly provided for 
the licensing of individual insurers or 
associations of persons, whether asso- 
ciated as a partnership or otherwise. It 
was renealed by said St. 1887, Chanter 
214. This repeal made contemporan- 
eously with the enactment of said sec- 
tion 3 must be taken as abolishing the 
right to make insurance contracts ex- 
cept by those insurers’ snecifically 
named in the act. The prohibition of 
section 3 is most comprehensive. It 
plainly decrees that no “company,” 1. e. 
no corporation, association, partnership 
or individual, shall make a contract of 
insurance as an insurer unless affirm- 
atively sanctioned by the statute. 

It is highly significant that the legis- 
lature should have omitted from Chap- 
ter 175 and preceding revisions of the 
insurance laws since St. 1887, Chapter 
214, provisions for the licensing of in- 
dividuals, whether partnerships or as- 
sociations, excepting Lloyds’ associa- 
tions, if it intended to permit them to 


function as insurers. This chapter is a 
most complete and elaborate code regu- 
lating and restricting in specific detail 
the transaction of business by four, and 
four only, types of insurers. The omis- 
sion to regulate and provide for the li- 
censing of individuals or associations 
o! individuals as insurers can hardly 
be said to have been unintentional. In- 
deed the repeal of section 174 of the 
Public Statutes and the enactment of 
St. 1887, Chapter 214, section 3, plainly 
shows that such omission was intention- 
al. It can hardly be maintained that 
the legislature intended to allow indi 
viduals or associations of individuals tc 
make insurance contracts as insurers 
without enacting regulations for the 
protection of the public, especially in 
view of the comprehensive laws govern- 
ing the four types of insurers specifical- 
ly authorized. 


Powers Must Be Expressed 


It is a basic rule of statutory construc 
tion that the express mention of certain 
persons or things is tantamount to an 
express exclusion of all others. This 
rule as shown in the opinion of my 
predecessor has been uniformly and 
consistently applied to Chapter 175. 
The applicability of this rule can hardly 
be questioned in view of the sweeping 
injunction of said section 3 that no cor- 
poration, association, partnership or in- 
dividual as an insurer shall make an 
insurance contract unless authorized by 
said chapter. .Said section is in effect 
a declaration that said chapter shall be 
construed in accordance with this rule. 

Section 161 of said Chapter 175 ex- 
pressly provides for the licensing of 
Lloyd’s associations as insurers. This 
is the sole provision sanctioning individ- 
uals or associations of individuals to act 
as insurers. Under the rule above men- 
tioned, the express mention or authori- 
zation of individuals as members of 
these associations must be taken as 
equivalent to an express prohibition 
against other individuals, separately or 
as members of an association of any 
kind acting as insurers. 
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It is significant that the present sec- 
tion 161 was first enacted by St. 1878, 
Chapter 218 with section 174 of Chap- 
ter 119 the Public Statutes, above dis- 
cussed, said section 161 being sect’on 
175 of said Chapter 119. Section 174, 
therefore, must have related to individ- 
ual insurers or associations of individ- 
uals other than Lloyds associations. 
The repeal of said section 174 and the 
retention of said section 175, now sec- 
tion 161, shows a plain intent to exclude 
all individuals or associations of individ- 
uals as insurers, excepting as members 
of Lloyds associations. 

If it be assumed, therefore, that the 
subscribers at an exchange constitute 
an association—which I do not admit— 
it follows that it is such an association 
as is not authorized by the statute and 
cannot be licensed. 

How Law Reads 


The foregoing considerations relative 


to individual insurers would likewise de- 
Lar firms from acting as insurers. 

The powers of a corporation depend 
entirely upon its charter. A corpora- 
tion formed in th’s commonwealth for 
business purposes cannot, under sec- 
tions 2 and 6 of Chapter 156 of the Gen- 
eral Laws lawfully make a contract of 
insurance as an insurer. Said section 
2 provides that said Chapter 156 shall 
not apply to various corporations in- 
cluding insurance companies. Section 
6 prohibits the organization of a busi- 
ness corporation to transact the _ busi- 
ness of any corporation specified in said 
section 2. It unquestionably, of course, 
has authority to make a contract of in- 
surance under which it is the insured. 
Under section 6 of Chapter 181 of the 
General Laws a foreign corporation can- 
not in this commonwealth transact any 
kind of business which is not permitted 

(Continued on page 34) 














The Sign 
of Good Casualty Insurance 





Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Limited 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 
Cc. M. BERGER, Deputy Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 

















Over sixty years 
of public service 





UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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Geo. R. Packard, Vice-President 
Herbert, W. Ellis, Vice-President 
Howard Terhune, Secretary 

A. H. Hellriegel, Treasurer , 
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Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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Gradual Reduction 
Rule Scored in Okla. 


ARBITRATOR BUCKS CUSTOM 


Gibbons Renders Opinion on Noncurrent 
Apportionments; Pronounced Nota- 
ble Addition Subject 


The injustice of the application of the 
“gradual reduction” rule in non-current 
insurance apportionments vividly was 
disclosed in a specific instance in Okla- 
homa recently and the system, sanc- 
tioned by custom in that territory, was 
given a solar plexus wallop by the ar- 
bitrator appointed to decide the case. 
Underwriters commenting on the deci- 
sion rendered by John Gibbs, general 
adjuster of the Springfield Fire & Mar- 
jne with headquarters at Dallas, Texas, 
as arbitrator, are one in acclaiming the 
opinion he has written on the subject 
of non-current insurance in this connec- 
tion an important addition to the legal 
files of insurancedom. 

The gradual reduction rule which 
gained considerable vogue some years 
ago is utterly inapplicable in many 
cases, they maintain and, though in dis- 
favor with nearly every authority who 
has written on the subject, still is used 
altogether too frequently by adjustment 
bureaus and adjusters. Its application, 
they say, invariably works an unbeliev- 
ably cruel hardship on companies issu- 
ing blanket policies. 

The decision, which covers every de- 
tail in the case and is self-explanatory, 
reads as follows: 


This suit was instituted by William B. Mohr, 
against the American of Newark and the Mer- 
cantile of America to recover the sum _ of 
$587.47. being the balance due him by reason 
of a loss by fire, on July 1, 1921, on hotel 
furniture and fixtures while contained on the 
second and third floors of a three story brick 
building at Sapulpa. Okla., and which were 
covered by policies of insurance, aggregating 
$11,000, issued by defendants to plaintiff. 

The total loss was agreed upon by plaintiff 
and the adjuster representing the defendants at 
$4,471.94, and under the first proofs of loss taken 
by the adjuster The Mercantile Insurance 
Company paid $1,219.62 under its policy No. 
830548 for $3,000 and $1.219.62 under its policy 
No. 830549 for $3,000. The American Ins. Co., 
under proofs of loss taken later and under a 
different method of apportionment, paid $657.64 
under its policy No, 737 for $2500. and $807.59 
under its policy No, 738 for $2.500. The total 
amount received by the assured was $3,904.47 
or $567.47 less than the agreed amount of the 
loss sustained. There was no controversy be- 
tween the assured and the companies as to the 
amount of the loss. The only controversy is 
between the companies as to the method of 
apportioning the agreed amount of the loss 
under the various policies of insurance, 

The suit was dismissed upon the payment of 
$500 by Rittenhouse & Rittenhouse, attorneys 
for The Mercantile Ins. Co., and a stipulation 
was then entered into between them and Ross 
& Thurman, attorneys for the American Ins. 
Co, whereby the question of apportionment of 
the loss was submitted to the undersigned for 
fina] determination on an agreed statement of 
facts, 

The loss on the second floor of the building 
was agreed upon at $2,235.97 and the loss on 
the third floor of the building at $2,235.97 and 
he American Ins. Co. contends that the Grad- 
ual Reduction or Connecticut rule should be 
used in the apportionment of the loss under 
the various policies as follows: 









Policy Amount of 
No, Company Policy Pays 
737 American $2,500. $657.64 
738 " 2,500. 807.59 
830548 Mercantile 3,000. 1,503.36 
830549 ” 3,000. 1,503.35 
WOME a ceecaet $11,000. $4,471.94 


Tt is contended by the Mercantile Ins. Co. 
that some other method of apportionment should 
€ used that wil] produce a more equitable divi- 
Sion of the loss between the companies and ap- 
Plication of the Vermont rule is advocated. 
. The result obtained by the application in this 
Instance of the Gradua] Reduction rule of ap- 
Portionment is so inequitable and works such 
a hardship on The Mercantile Ins. Co. that 
there seems to be little warrant for using it. 
except that it has the sanction of custom in 
Oklahoma. The policies of both companies seem 
to have been correctly written at the time they 
were issued and it would be a manifest in 
Justice to penalize, to any such extent, so 
called blanket policies which are at least equal- 
y as correct in form as the more specific 
Policies, 
. The Vermont rule is not applicable in this 
stance, as the statement of facts does not 
show the value of the property or indicate that 
it was ever determined. 

he application of the Finn-Kinne rule of 
apportionment, providing that the contributive 
liability of the blanket policy shall be based 
upon the proportion that the loss on the prop- 
‘tty in one location shal] bear to the loss on 
the property in all locations, seems. in this in- 
Stance, to produce a result that establishes sub- 
stantial equity and justice between the par- 
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ties to the controversy, as no re-apportionment J. A. THOMAS SUCCEEDS MARTIN 


is necessary, and there are no co-insurance con- a - 
ditions to satisfy. The apportionment of the The Norwich’ Union 


1 ; announces the 
loss against each policy by that method is as 


9 Mino appointment of J. A. Thomas as state 
Policy Amount of agent of the company for Kansas, with 
No. Company Policy Pays, beadquarters in the Waldheim Build- 
737 American a re ing, Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Thomas 
830548 Mercantile 3.000, 1.219.62 succeeds Charles C. Martin as_ state 
830349 __ 3,000, 12.08 agent. The latter, after serving near- 
Total........ $11,000. $4,471.94 ly thirty-four years, has in accordance 


The Mercantile Insurance Company has al- 
ready paid the full amount due under its poli- 
cies. The American Insurance Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, is therefore liable for 


with his expressed desire, been reliev- 
ed of his duties in Kansas, that he 
may after November 1, devote his en- 





the unpaid balance and is ordered and directed tire time to the company’s interests 
to pay $500 to Rittenhouse & Rittenhouse, of * nen . mm persis Sage sexe 
Oklahoma City, to reimburse them for the In Missouri. Mr. Thomas 1S an exper- 
amount paid to obtain a dismissal of the suit. ienced fieldman, having been special 
agent in Kansas for several years. 


Insurance Commission r Samuel W. 
McCulloch of Pennsylvania, will be the 
guest of honor at the monthly lunch- 
eon of the Philadelphia Accident and 
Health Alliance, which will take place 
on Monday afternoon, November 12, 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


The Norwich Union has separated its 
Kansas and Nebraska territory and 
placed Charles C. Martin, who has been 
state agent for both states, in charge of 
the Nebraska territory. J. A. Thomas 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. Mar- 
tin in Kansas. 
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Cartage Insurance 
Dropped in Chicago 


AT LEAST ONE COMPANY STOPS 


Too Many Highway Robberies to Make 
This Cover Profitable With 
Small Volume 


The recent epidemic of highway rob- 
beries in Chicago has caused the dis- 
continuance of one form of insurance 
coverage which has been issued for 
some time by one enterprising compa- 
ny. 

Cartage insurance, as it was called, 
provided a cover for expressmen, de- 
livery trucks, storage and moving 
handlers, wholesale distributors of 
package goods, and almost any line of 
business where goods in packages 
were delivered to retailers or custom- 
ers. They were covered against theft, 
fire, tornado, sprinkler leakage, colli- 
sion and numerous other hazards, the 
premium being based on a monthly re- 
porting system whereby the assured 
paid a percentage of his receipts. 

Undoubtedly, if sufficient volume of 
this class could be secured, it could 
be written profitably, although selec- 
tion of risks is difficult, owing to the 
moral hazard connected with the smal- 
ler class of operators. The coverage 
is very similar to the laundry bundle 
insurance written by several compa- 
nies and with the subsidence of the 
existing “crime wave” in many of the 
larger cities, it seems likely that the 
larger and more responsible firms can 
be educated to the need of this form 
of coverage. 





JONES & WHITLOCK SUED 





Ins. Co. of North America Seeks To 
Secure Records of Business; 
Appeal is Argued 


The appeal of the Insurance Company 
ot North America from the decision of 
a lower court dismissing its suit against 
Daniel G. Whitlock and others, of the 
firm of Jones & Whitlock, inland marine 
agents, to enjoin and restrain the lat- 
ter, their servants, agents, attorneys 
and employes from removing, destroy- 
ing or disposing of certain business 
documents and records in the Jones & 
Whitlock offices at 99 William Street, 
was argued last week before the Appel- 
late Division of the New York Supreme 
Court... No decision on the appeal has 
yet been handed down. 

The suit was started by the plaintiff 
in September, 1921, tried during Decem- 
her, 1922, and dismissed on its merits. 
Soon after Jones & Whitlock was 
formed as a partnership in 1904, it was 
appointed New York City agent of the 
Insurance Company of North America 
to write inland marine policies, to 
recommend sub-agents, countersign 
policies, and settle losses. A dispute 
arose, in the course of time, over de- 
lays in the settlement of losses, the 
complaint alleging over $1,000,000 in 
favor of it against common carriers and 
other individuals and corporations, be- 
ing losses and other claims advanced by 
the plaintiff. 

Ceasing the agency contract on June 
1, 1919, an agreement was reached the 
following March whereby all papers and 
records of the agency, excepting papers 


affecting claims in the hands of the 
Freight Claim Agency, should be re- 
turned. The insurance company de- 


manded the files in which the latter 
claim papers had been kept, but Jones 
& Whitlock refused to surrender them 
on account of certain brokers’ names 
contained therein. 

On September 15, 1921, the court is- 
sued an order directing that the defend- 
ants may remove or otherwise delete 
the names of brokers from the folders. 
Jones & Whitlock had consented to the 
disputed records being placed in the 
hands of a receiver where all could 
have access to them. 
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Massachusetts Agents 
Sustain Monk’s Stand 


ON RECIPROCAL’S REJECTION 





New Commissioner Makes Good Talk 
on Qualifications at Annual Meet 
ing; Other Features 
The settlement in Massachusetts of 
the much-discussed question of agency 
qualifications without recourse to legis 


lation was definitely foreshadowed at 
the annual meeting of the Massachu 
setts Association of Insurance Agents 


at the Boston City Club, Friday, Octo 
bér 26, when Commissioner of Insur 
ence Wesley KE. Monk, speaking at the 
banquet, expressed views on the sub 
ject entirely in accord with those offi 
cially expressed in the vote of the busi 
ness session, 

Commissioner Monk’s attitude came 
as a pleasant surprise to the agents, 
vho had spent the greater part of their 
business session in trying to settle 
upon a plan of action. While it had at 
first seemed that the sentiment of the 
meeting was strongly in favor of at 
tempting to secure the passage ot a 
qualification bill the vote finally went 
the other way when it was explained 
that such a bill would require too many 
changes in the existing laws. It was 
pointed out that the present policy of 
the legislature is against experimental 
legislation requiring such radical 
changes and is opposed to the creation 
of an examining board which would re- 
quire the further expenditure of public 
funds. 

In brief, the high points of the meet 
ing were, the Commissioner’s address, 
the re-election of Regional Vice-Presi 
dent Edwin J. Cole as the president of 
the Massachusetts Association, and the 
advocacy of contingent commissions by 


H. Belden Sly, vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Employers Fire. Upwards 
of 150 local agents attended the an- 


nual banquet. 


Monk Creates Good Impression 

The meeting was noteworthy in that 
it marked the first appearance of Com- 
missioner Monk before a representative 
body of Massachusetts insurance men. 
He created a favorable impression at 
once when he declared that he was not 
in sympathy with the existing rules of 
his department governing the licensing 
of agents and brokers, and definitely put 
himself on record as favoring some 
other method of setting up a standard 
of qualifications other than by legisla- 
tive enactment. 

Reticence has been a noticeable char 


acteristic of the new commissioner. He 
turns a matter over in his mind for 
some time before he speaks, and his 


affection for brevity suggests his fellow 
citizen of Massachusetts, President Cal- 
vin Coolidge. He has been in office 
some three months, and as the recipro- 
cals have learned, he treads softly and 
carries a big stick. 

“IT am going to think things over,” 
he said. “I am going to try to deter 
mine a suitable method of qualification.” 
He believes that the problem is large- 
ly one for the companies and agents 
to settle. 

As to the companies, he said that 
they should make the compensation of 
the agents adequate. It is the further 


duty of the companies to determine the 
agent’s attitude on certain important 


points, especially in regard to abuses 
such as over-insurance, rebating, the 
credit evil, ete. He advocated the 
edoption of a universal rule for the 
collection of premiums and the remit 
tince of same to the company, and 


suid that the time might not be far off 
when agents in Massachusetts found to 
be delinquent in the collection or remit 
tance of premiums would have their li- 
censes revoked. 

In closing, Commissioner Monk stated 
that he will not recommend = specific 
changes in the conduct of the bus’ness 
until the companies and agents have 
tried to put their own houses in order. 
Legislation, he said, should be thought 
of only as a final remedy. If the com- 
panies and agents cannot put’ their 
houses in order, then legislation will be 
necessary. 

Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Kidelity & Deposit, addressed — the 
agents on “Where to Find Surety Busi- 
ress and How to Develop It.” Ile said 
that surety lines return more profit per 
dollar of business written than any 
other line. 

For Contingent Commissions 

H. Belden Sly was the last speaker 
ai the banquet. He told the agents that 
those who believe in the American 
agency system and wish to maintain it 
must take into consideration the more 
critical attitude of the public toward the 
husiness reflected in the altitude of the 
insurance commissioners. He said that 
unless the agents keep this in mind 
there is likely to be a change in the 
agency system. 

The remedy for this, he said, could be 


feund in a different plan of compensa 
tion contingent Commissions. He 
called attention to the strong drift in 
this direction, and advised the agents 


to be in a frame of mind to consider 
this plan if and when it is put up to 
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them. The plan contemplates a flat 
commission and a bonus’ based on 
profits. The controlling factor will be 
found in making that flat commission 
not too great to make the agent lose 
sight of the contingent. The normal 
work of soliciting and underwriting 


must be paid for regardless of results. 

At the business session preceding the 
banquet, William C. Moulton, of Pitts- 
field, Mass., explained the credit exten- 
sion system which has been so success- 
fully used by the Pittsfield agents. 
Warren S. Shaw, of Brockton, discussed 
reciprocals and inter-insurance. 

Election of Officers 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Edwin J. Cole, Fall River; 


scecretary-treasurer, Fred A. Norton, 
Salem; vice-president, Fritz J. Babson, 
Cloucester; Norman A. Brainerd, 
Springfield; William C. Moulton, Pitts- 


field; Alfred Davenport, Boston; Roscoe 
Kk. Noble, Northampton; S. T. Kmery, 
Poston; Warren S. Shaw, Brockton; 
A. C. EK. Stimson, Greenfield; Robert T. 
S‘sson, Lynn; George A. York, New 
Bedford; Amos A. Phelps, Rockland. 

Executive Committee: Thomas EK. 
Babb, Jr., Worcester; Willard C. Hill, 
Boston; Henry EF. Howe, Gardner; 
Charles W. Johnson, Worcester; B. A. 
Oppenheimer, Springfield; Fred = M. 
Prescott, Malden; Fred R. Smith, Hav: 
erhill; W. C. Ryan, Boston. 

Endorse New England Convention 

President Cole, in closing the busi- 
session, appealed to the agents 
for a stronger representation of Boston 
agencies in the association. He also 
asked the agents for an expression of 
sentiment regarding the New England 
Convention of State Associations, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the Maine 
and Vermont associations had endorsed 
the convention in its present form as an 
answer to recent criticism of its social 
features. The Massachusetts Associa- 


hess 





tion thereupon went on record as favor. 
ing the convention in its present form, 

Resolutions adopted included the fol. 
lowing: 

We express our confidence in the Na. 
tional Association and its officers and 
pledge our continued support to it and 
them. 

We believe in the position taken by 
former Commissioner Hobbs and as. 
sented to by the present Commissioner, 
Wesley EK. Monk, in refusing to license 
reciprocal companies in Massachusetts 

We decry the substitution of coercion 
for service by agencies in financial in. 
stitutions. The use by financial insti: 
tutions for their own monetary gain of 
insurance information confidentially 
possessed by them, thereby preventing 
property owners from exercising free 
choice in the placing of their insurance, 
is a violation of individual rights and is 
indefensible, 

The appointment or licensing as 
agents or brokers of automobile deal: 
ers, employees, garage proprietors, of 
ficers or employees of automobile clubs 
individuals or institutions organized for 
financing automobile companies, and 
others engaged in the automobile busi: 
ness, is contrary to good practice anid 
should be discontinued. 
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CURRENCY TROUBLES IN EUROPE 


(Continued from page 1) 


out in rye or coal value are very fre- 
quent even now, although their applica- 
tion is somewhat difficult. It was sup- 
erseded by a new unit of value, namely, 
by the Golden Mark. This is a sort of 
concealed foreign currency insurance, 
put at least the name of Mark is con- 
served. The latest variety of the gold 
mark is the customs duty mark “Zoll- 
mark.” This unit consists of the rate, 
which is prescribed every week by the 
German minister of finances to the cus- 
tom house officers, an official relation 
between the paper and the golden mark. 

All the above enumerated possibili- 
ties are Suitable for the purposes of the 
public, but are less satisfactory to the 
insurance companies, as the formation 
of the reserve funds ought to take place 
in the same specie of value. The ques- 
tion of interest is another difficult prob- 
lem for them. The necessities of the 
occasion have compelled the German 
insurance companies to organize bank- 
ing departments, which tender loans in 
gold, rye or coal value, out of the re- 
serve funds and against satisfactory 
guarantees. 

Situation in Austria 


The insurance business in Austria 
was based before the financial reorgani- 
zation of this country entirely on con- 
tracts in foreign currencies. Notwith- 
standing the Austrian kronen has not 
seriously fluctuated for about a year, 
the greatest part of the 


policies are 
still contracted in dollars or Swiss 
francs. This is the case not only with 


the insurance on factories, but also the 
insurance covering commercial shops, 
offices; even private lodgings. Under 
such circumstances more than 95% of 
the premium income finds its way 
abroad. In fact, the Austrian insurance 
companies do not live by underwriting 
profit, but manage to get along owing to 
a difference between the commission al- 
lowed by them and the fee they charge. 
Naturally, this is not a healthy situa- 
tion. 
Poland 


Poland, too, was well aware that in- 
surance in foreign currency was dis- 
advantageous to the country and so the 
government there tried to restrict the 
same as far as possible. There was 
adopted, therefore, the “zloty,” which is 
a unit of value which has a national 
character. The zloty is nothing but the 
rate between the gold mark and the 
actual Polish paper currency. The ac- 
counting is settled by later payments in 
case the quotation falls in Zurich. 


Hungary 

The Hungarian government generally 
permitted in the Spring of 1923 the in- 
Surance in foreign currencies, but only 
for factories, industrial building, ma- 
Chines and imported goods. All other 
sorts of insurances, such as agricultural 
o1 private insurance, are allowed exclu- 
Sively in Hungarian money, as hereto- 
fore, The supplementary insurances 
Were a great trouble to the public, and 
gave birth to the idea of insurances in 
Wheat value, which was adapted by one 
or two companies. As the policies are 
hot made out for real, actual wheat, 
(only for a kronen-amount correspond- 
Ing to the price of wheat) this sort of 


insurance equally requires a constant 
accounting with trequent'§ after-pay- 
ments. in this respect it has all the 
drawbacks of the Common supplemen- 
tary insurances. The insurances in 
Wheat value are advantageous only to 
the insured parties. The parties are 
treed of the danger of the “pro-rata” of 
the damages being only partly covered 
by the amount of the policy. 

It is evident that this expedient is 
not the ideal solution of the problem, 
Which would then be solved only if the 
uller-payments became unnecessary. 
Some public corporations are insuring 
in golden kronen value. The amount 
and the premiums are automatically 
raised in accordance with the fluctua- 
tions of the rate of the golden kronen. 
on Swiss Francs 

Some companies are now contracting 
insurances mm Swiss francs, on the same 
principles aus the golden Kronen insur- 
ances. The insurance in Swiss francs 
is properly only a kronen insurance, fol- 
lowing the quotation of the Hungarian 
Kronen in Zurich. According to the 
terms of the policy, whenever the rate 
OL the Swiss tranc raises, or whenever 
the rate of the kronen falls in Zurich, 
which is the same, the insured amount 
and the premium raise also automati- 
cally. The average of three months in 
the official quotations of the Swiss franc 
is the basis of the accounting with the 
parties. It is only by name an iInsur- 
ance of Swiss francs, in fact, it really 
is nothing else but an obligation on part 
of the companies to keep in evidence 
the intended original value. It is not a 
real insurance in constant foreign cur- 
rency, where the parties pay the con- 
stant, fixed premiums. Here the parties 
have to make atler-payments from time 
to time, quite as if they had coniracted 
supplementary insurances. The dilfer- 
ence is only a seeming one, inasmuch as 
the parties do not receive a series of 
policies which now are replaced by ac- 
counungs every three months. And 
even this sort of insurance gives no full 
security for the entire coverage of the 
damage, as the prices may surmount the 
rule of the foreign currencies (the case 
in August, 1923, in Hungary). ‘The rate 
of the Hungarian currency underwent 
no change during the whole month, 
nevertheiess, the price of the wheat 
grew by 35%. It is true, however, that 
even an insurance payable in actual for- 
eign currency does not’ safeguard 
uguinst such cases. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY CHANGES 

These changes took place in Phila- 
delphia agencies during the past week: 
The North British & Mercantile of 
London withdrew from the office of 
Curtin & Brockie. The agency of the 
City Insurance Company of Pennsyl- 
vania was transferred from Herman 
Schwalbe to Bowker, Houseworth & 
Co. Inc., and the agency of the Nation- 
al Security Fire of Omaha from Wm. 
H. Quick & Bro., Inc., to Albert H. Lad- 
ner. Herkness, Peyton, Bishop, Inc., 
were commissioned by the Standard 
American Fire of Chicago, and Wm. 
H. Quick & Bro., Inc., by the Com- 
merce Insurance Company of Albany. 








per week. Assets $9,178,568.64 Net Surplus $4,731,038.38 
Address “Telephone Operator” A Nine Million Dollar Company, Fifty Per Cent of Whose Assets Will 
c/o The Eastern Underwriter Cover All Liabilities 
86 Fulton Street John G. Hilliard, Inc., Agent ' 
New York 45 John Street New York City 


The advertiser is an experienced telephone switchboard 
operator. Have had eight years’ experience, five of which I 
was engaged as an information operator for the New York 
Telephone Co. I am neat and with pardonable pride, efficient. 
Am twenty-five years of age. Would like a connection with an 
insurance company or large insurance 





agency. Salary $25 
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NEWARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


ASSETS 
$4,237,718 

SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,520,346 


A Company With a Continuous and 
Unblemished Record of Over a Century 


Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 


A. R. MONROE, President T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Main Office: Hartford, Conn. 
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Strong Support For 
Pilferage Bureau 


BE 





WILL ORGANIZED SOON 


Marine Underwriters, Railroad, Ship- 
ping and Export Men Endorse 
Information Clearing House 


Marine underwriters are confident 


that the prospective Pilferage Infor 
mation Bureau, which is to be organ 
ized within the near future and put in 


to immediate operation will be of mate 
rial aid in controlling theft and pilfer 
age losses if the organization 1s heart 
ily supported continuously by all par 


ties interested in the suppression of 
cargo thefts. At the meeting two 
weeks ago at the Merchants Associa 
tion, attended by about 150 represent 
atives of exporters, shipowners, rail- 
roads and marine insurance compa 
nies, it was unanimously agreed that 
the standing committee, which was 
appointed last June, should formulate 
practical ways for putting the pilfer 
age information clearing house idea 
across. 

Eugene S. Gregg, head of the Bu 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com 


merce of the Department of Commerce 
presided at the meeting. From his 
report and those of others that spoke 
the four principal interests concerned 


with pilferage losses are thoroughly 
agreed that something should be done 
to facilitate the detection, arrest and 


conviction of dock, ship and railroad 
thieves. The proposed Pilferage In 
formation Bureau, it was stated, would 
best serve the purpose, because _ it 
would take, as yet, absolutely no steps 
toward waging active war against 
thieves, and so require large contri 
butions from member companies, but 
would confine itself to receiving infor 
mation on thefts and sending it broad 
cast. 

Through such a clearing house, in 
surance companies, ship-owners, rail- 
roads and exporters would get a vastly 


greater amount of information of dis- 
tinct value in tracing thieves than 
would otherwise be possible. No de 
tectives or watchmen will be employ 
ed, merely clerks to classify and dis 
seminate the information that comes 
into their headquarters through the 
various channels. Every report of a 
theft will be forwarded immediately 


to each member of the association and 
by this means it is hoped to unite the 
businesses behind the Pilferage Infor 
mation Bureau into a strong campaign 


against thievery. 
H. H. Reed, of Platt, Fuller & Co., 
spoke on behalf of the marine insur- 


ance interests. He pledged the support 
of the underwriters if the other par 
ties to the proposition were sincere 
in their support. F. Hastings Jones, 
manager of the loss department of the 
Marine Office of America, was anoth 
er marine man present at the meeting. 





“PELOTAS” COFFEE UNSHIPPED 

The steamer “Pelotas” which carried 
the million dollar cargo of coffee and 
stranded off Vera Cruz, is now in New 
Orleans. She sailed a week ago from 
Vera Cruz without her cargo which was 
removed to warehouses on shore before 
she could be floated. Albert R. Lee, 
New York appraiser, who went to Vera 
Cruz to superintend the salvage opera- 
tions, reports that it is impossible to 
recondition the coffee in the ware- 
houses, due to the leaky condition of the 
roofs and other obstacles. A local 
strike of shipworkers has held up the 
transshipment of the coffee to New 
York via New Orleans but it is hoped 
that some vessel will be found soon 
available for the purpose. 


Single and Lowrey 
Are Going to Japan 


tO ADJUST MARINE CLAIMS 
New York Lawyer and English Salvage 
expert Will Represent Under- 


writing Interests 





While further information from Jap 
aun with respect to the earthquake los 
ses has been meagre enough has been 
the be 
American 


substance to 
for 
will be 


received to give 
lief that 


and British 


marine losses 


companies rather 
So sure are marine underwrit 
ers themselves of this fact that For 
rest E. Single, of Bigham, Englar & 
Jones, who, in addition to being a law 
yer has had considerable experience as 
un average adjuster, is being sent to 
Japan to represent American insur- 
ance interests there in the handling of 
the losses under marine policies. He 
started Wednesday from New York for 
the Orient. 

Sir Joseph Lowrey, head of the Lon- 
don Salvage Association, is believed 
to have sailed also on Wednesday 
trom England for New York en route 
to Japan in the interests of English 
marine underwriting interests. As the 
expenses of these two men will be con 
siderable in addition to the other out 
lays in connection with the earthquake 
is to be assumed that claims 
on marine underwriters will total six 
figures or more. The Japanese situa 
tion is assuming larger proportions as 
time passes, and to settle satisfactor- 
ily the host of claims which are ex- 
pected will be no easy task. 

In Mr. Single and Sir Lowrey marine 


heavy. 


losses it 


underwriters will have two. shrewd 
and capable adjusters to pass on the 
correctness of claims. The earth 


quake disaster laid waste so complete 
ly everything in its path that the set 
tlement of claims on merchandise 
merely alleged to have been in the 
earthquake area calls for more than 
average capability. One of Mr. Single’s 
special duties will be to check up on 
underwriters’ commitments on ex 
ports from Japan at the time of the 
earthquake, It has been comparatively 
easy to find out what was bound for 
the island empire then but the = diffi- 
cult piece of work is to secure accurate 
information about outward shipments. 





MAY DROP “ALL-RISKS” 





English Underwriters Awake at Last 
to Realization That Term Has 
Two Interpretations 
Marine underwriters in England ap 
parently ,are coming around to the 
point where they acknowledge the wis- 
dom of dropping the phrase “all-risks” 
in marine policies that do not actually 
cover each and every possibie peril 
in the course of transit. Granted that 
marine underwriters themselves un- 
derstand the limitations of the term 
“all-risks,” many assureds and courts 
of justice refuse to be governed by 
any self-imposed restrictions that do 
not coincide with dictionary definitions 


and demand indemnity for any loss 
that occurs under the policy. 
American underwriters some time 


ago recognized the futility of continu- 
ing the expression “all-risks” and most 
of them have abandoned its use unless 
they undertake to cover all risks. 
British courts have followed the prec- 


edent here in breaking away from 
agreement with marine insurance cus- 


toms and abiding by the general cus- 
toms of the public. Saddled, there- 
fore, with the danger of being requir- 
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No Right to Convert 
Deposits Into Marks 


ON GENERAL AVERAGE LOSSES 


German Court Holds it Hlegal to Ex- 
change Money Into Marks Before 
Settlement is Made 





With the Ger- 
man mark as a medium for monetary 
naturally arisen 
questions regarding the liquidation of 


the utter collapse of 


exchange there have 


contracts made when the mark was 
worth more and had some iota of 
worth left in it. One of these prob- 


lems hinged on 
Germany of 


whether recipients in 
general average deposits 
in foreign currencies could exchange 
them into marks before the average 
adjustment was made. The Hanseatic 
Court of Appeal reports “The Marine 
Underwriter,’ recently passed on such 
a case deciding against the right of 
shipowners to convert the deposits. 
Details of the decision follow: 
Reference has previouslv been made 
in these columns to a decision of the 
Hamburg Provincial Court dealing 
with the question whether a general 
average deposit collected in foreign 
currency has to be preserved in that 
currency or whether shipowners are 
allowed to convert them into marks at 
the rate of exchange current at the 
day when they were paid in. The Court 
found in favor of the plaintiffs on the 
ground that the shipowners were en- 
titled to collect deposits only as se- 
curity for the ultimate liabilities of the 


parties in general average, and that, 
therefore, any portion of the deposit 
not used to discharge that liability 
must be refunded in the same. cur- 
ency in which it was made. Defen- 
dants appealed from ‘this judgment, 
but did not succeed, the Hanseatic 


Court of Appeal dismissing 
on the following grounds: The finding 
of the Provincial Court must be ap- 
proved merely on account of the evi- 
dence already produced when the first 
trial was heard. But any doubt which 


the appeal 


might have been entertained on the 
subject is removed by the wording of 
the average bond which runs as fol- 


lows: “Now it is hereby further agreed 
that the sum so deposited by the said 
party shall be held as security for and 
upon trust for the payment to the par- 
ties entitled thereto of....general av- 
erage....charges payable by the said 
party hereto....and subject upon 
trust for the said depositor.” 

Taken in conjunction with the rest 
of the contents of the bond, it follows 
in the clearest manner that this is a 
case of a real “deposit,” given as a 
security for the cargo on which the 
shipowner has a lien in respect of his 
claims against the cargo interests. 

When the deposit, as in this case, 
is not surrendered to a trustee, but to 


ed to pay big losses on claims they 
never intended to cover, underwriters 
there are seriously considering revis- 
ing their clauses to concur with strict 
interpretations of legal advisers. 


the shipowner himself, it can remain 
undecided whether he is bound to 
keep it to the full amount and to pro- 
vide himself first of all for the aver. 
age expenses out if his own means, 
or whether he could use the deposit. 
Then, also, if the latter is assumed, 
the shipowner always remains liable 
to repay the deposit according to the 
principles governing the law of irreg. 
ular deposits, and only has the right 
of settling his debt in respect to this, 
with the average contribution, so far 
as the legal requirements of such a 
compensation are given. 


E. H. COLEMAN WITH ULLMANN 


As Assistant Underwriter; Latter Plans 
on Trip to Pacific Coast 
in December 

Ek. H. Coleman, who has been con- 
nected with the marine branch of the 
Second Russian for several years, yes- 
terday joined forces with the marine 
department of the North British & Mer. 
cantile as an assistant underwriter to 
Albert Ullmann. He will have charge of 
local underwriting during the time that 
Mr. Ullmann is away from New Yorkon 
his inspection trip to the Pacific coast. 
The latter is leaving early in Decem- 
ber for the coast via New Orleans, and 
plans to visit San Francisco, Seattle, 
Vancouver and other large marine it- 
surance centers before returning to 
New York. 





TRANSHIPMENT VOIDS POLICY 


Assured Not Allowed, Under Italian 
Law, To Recover When Insurer 
Was Not Notified 





A policy of insurance was_ taken 
ont in Italy to cover a consignment of 
133 bales of sponges by steamer to be 
named afterwards for a voyage from 
Tripoli to Venice. The vessel which 
carried the goods in question was later 
on declared to be the steamer “Sera 
jevo.” As the “Serajevo” was bound 
for Trieste, the goods had to be tral 
shipped at that place on to the steamer 
“Bellena” where they were destroyed 
by fire just at the moment when this 
vessel was about to sail. The insured 
claimed damages from their underwrit 
ers who refused to pay alleging that 
they were not liable because there hat 
heen a change of voyage and of vessel 
Judgment was entered for the defent: 
ants on the following grounds: 

The insurer is not liable in a case 
where the ship named in the policy has 
been changed by transhipment provid: 
ed for in the Bill of Lading, unless the 
insured has declared the name of the 
new ship. He, therefore, has not to 
pay damages sustained by the goods I 
sured subsequent to the transhipment 
Furthermore the insurer is not liable! 
the voyage specified in the policy, has 
been changed for another course 
navigation and the goods insured gut: 
fered damages after the vessel ha 
deviated from the voyage insured. The 
change of voyage or vessel is sufficiet! 
to discharge the underwriter from his 
liability even though the change has 0° 
had anv influence on the occurrence . 
the damage. (Court of Genoa, June 
1923.) 
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Former State Official 
Sees Competition Need 


OPINION OF HENRY D. SAYER 


Calls it Unwise to Place Entire Com- 
pensation Insurance Business of 
New York in One Organization 


The necessity for making arbitrary 
classifications of employments under 
the New York State workmen’s com- 
pensation law no longer exists, accord- 
ing to Henry D. Sayer, former industrial 
commissioner of New York, in his re- 
port on the work of the State Labor 
Board which has just been issued. An 
important decision was recently made 
by the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of Krinsky vs. Ward & Gow, 
the court holding that in its opinion it 
was competent for the legislature to de- 
fine what constitutes a-hazardous em- 
ployment and that it might even declare 
any employment to be hazardous in 


which one or more persons were em- 
ployed. 
“The decision,’ says Mr. Sayer, 


“changes the entire theory upon which 
the law has been framed and would 
seem to do away with the necessity for 
the artificial and arbitrary classification 
of hazardous employment. 

“Whenever the question has come up 
of making the compensation law a gen- 
eral all inclusive law we have been met 
with the fear that the courts would not 
sustain the law unless the employments 
brought within its terms by compulsion 
were really and actually hazardous. 
This fear would seem to be laid at rest 
by this latest decision. I invite consid- 
eration of this question whether it 
would not be wiser to amend the law by 
striking out all the various groups of 
employments, to which the law applies, 
end declare that all employments, in 
which one or more persons are employ- 
ed, shall come under the provisions of 
he compensation law, and to specifi- 
cally exclude those employments that 
policy might dictate should not be in- 
cluded, 

“Of course those employments not 
carried on for the purpose of pecuniary 
gain should be excluded, probably nec- 
essarily so in view of the wording of 
the constitutional provision with regard 
to compensation.” 


Competitive Opportunities Essential 

Equal competitive opportunity for in- 
surance companies and state funds is 
advocated by Mr. Sayer in his report. 
He says in part: 

“While under a monopolistic State 
Fund doubtless there might be an imme- 
diate reduction in the cost of compensa- 
tion insurance, owing to the removal of 
competition and acquisition cost, such 
reduction would be temporary only, and 
would be followed by an ever-increasing 
burden of expenses to industry together 
with a lessening of efficiency in the 
Prompt payment of claims and in serv- 
ice looking to accident prevention. 

“Much is heard on both sides of the 
economic policy of the State monopoliz- 
Ing such business; on the one hand a 
protest against the socialization of in- 
dustry by the State and on the other 
hand a protest against private enter- 
Prise making a profit out of the mis- 
fortunes of the injured workers. If the 
latter argument is sound it seems to 
me equally applicable to any trade of 
business or industry that makes a 
profit out of the manufacturing, produc- 
ing of transportation and trade in any 
articles of commodities of necessity to 
the community or in common use by 
the people as a whole. If, therefore, we 
are prepared to accept socialization and 
monopolization of one great essential 
usiness, we must be prepared to meet 
the demand, which will come for the 
Socialization and State control of other 

of private euserprisa And when 


once embarked upon such a course, far 
from the landmarks established by good 
business judgment and sound economic 
policy, it is difficult to see to what 
lengths we may be led. 

“Equal competitive opportunity for all 
ir the field of compensation insurance, 
and by that I mean a real equal oppor- 
tunity for the State Fund to compete, 
seems to me the soundest policy to pur- 
sue. If the State Fund is enabled to 
give real service and write its real pro- 
portion of the business in this field of 
compulsory insurance, it will become a 
great regulator of insurance rates and 
insurance costs, and will inspire ever- 
increasingly better service on the part 
of its competitors, and the workman 
and industry cannot fail to benefit 
thereby. 

“Turning to the practical side of the 
question, it seems to me unwise to 
place the entire compensation insurance 
business of the State in one organiza- 
tion before it has been demonstrated 
that the State has the capacity to deal 
efficiently with it. 

“Too often we 
ciency. There is 
conducting — the 


hear of governmental ineffi- 
spasmodically the ery for 
public business on the 


plane of efficiency with private business. But 
rarely do we find it, and even when we do it 
Is not sustained over long periods. Whatever 


measure of efficiency has been developed in the 


State Fund has largely been due to conscious- 
ness that as competitors with private compa- 
nies they had to be alive and on the alert. 


Take 


you. develop an army of clock watchers doing 


business in a dull routine. 

“The work that now requires two persons 
will require three or four. The expense of 
administration will mount and the quality of 
service wi deteriorate. Claim payments, with 
governmental red tape to deal with. will slow 
up. And as for real helpful inspection service, 
such as is now obtained through the Compen 
sation Inspection Rating Board, and the pri 
vate companies. all with the view of prevent 


ing accidents, it simply will not exist. 
Appealing Compensation Cases 
“From those who oppose the private compa 
i have heard much criticism of the 
abuses attended upon appeals to the courts in 
compensation cases Sut since when has it be 
come American doctrine to preach distrust of 
the courts and set up judicial machinery over 
which there is to be no review, no cheek. and 
to take propertv from one and vive it to an 
other without due process of law? 


“If there is to be unbridled quasi-iudiciars 
that is a law uvto itself. made up of political 
appointees, possibly of partisans of one side in 
industry, what will eventuate?) The sick man, 
whose malady has no relation to his employ 
rent. but who can testify to having had some 
sort of slight injury at one time, will find if 
he presents a case that arouses sympathy. that 
the State Fund will have to take care of him 
during his illness. Or if perchance he showld 


die of such malady. the industry throuch the 


State Fund will bear the widow’s burden, 
“The man who was dissbled and has reeov 
ered, but who can show that he cannot find a 
job, will find relief in the State Fund. The 
old man who | broken down in health and 
hodily vigor by reason of his years, meets 
with an accident, and never thereafter returns 
to work, becomes a life pensioner on the State 
Fund 

“These cases are not exaggerated, they have 
all occurred, not onee but hundreds of times. 
Sometimes awards have been made in them, 
and sometimes the courts have reversed them 
“What then do they spell? They spell health 
insurance; they spel] unemployment insurance: 
they spell old age pensions. Perhaps we have 
reachec the time when we should have all 
such to relieve distressing cases. But let us 
in that event frankly enact laws to carry into 
effect such systems but do not be indirection 


do what we are not prepared to do by direct 
action. 


“Shonld such a situation eventuate. what 
then of the cost to industry and to the whole 
people? Will the elimination of competition 
offset the tremendously increasing cost of lax 
but sympathetic administration? I think not. 

“Tf T have spoken strongly on the subiect. 
if is because I feel strongly that the State 
would be embarking on a most unwise and 
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Largest of Casualty 
Club Dinners Given 


400 WERE AT MACHINERY 


Traffic Police Head and Pennsylvania 
Federation President Two Prin 
cipal Speakers 


CLUB 


When the Casualty and Surety Club 
of New York announces an informal 
dinner, no other word suitably describes 
the event, and the latest dinner, held 
last week at the Machinery Club, 50 
Church Street, New York City, was no 
exception to the general rule laid down 


by President Alonzo Gore Oakley and 
by his predecessors. Nearly 400 mem 
bers attended, which is pretty good 


proof that the informal character of the 
dinners is popular with them. In fact, 
last week’s attendance was the largest 
in the history of the club, which is now 
about fifteen years old. 

There was the usual get-together soc 
ial forum before the dinner, and al 
though politics and insurance are for 
hidden topics at the club’s affairs, it 
was very evident that the latest phase 
of acquisition cost, the probable action 
of the department on burglary rates for 
open stock insurance and the question 


wholly experimental] und 
experienc CS. 


project 
adequate 
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dangerous 
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upon the danwerously 
great political power that would be inherent 
in such a system. The political possibilitic 
in a busivess handling fifty to a hundred m 
lion of dollars drawn annually from the i 
dustry of the State can better be imagined than 
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of the volume of new business to be 
expected when every automobile owner 
must carry public liability were all un- 
der discussion. 

And Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance James M. Lown, of New York, was 
at the dinner to note whether casualty 
executives are worrying about’ that 
5-year experience exhibit which Super- 
intendent Stoddard has so courteously 
invited them to prepare for considera- 
tion at the Winter conferences. 

The informal dinner was a success 
from start to finish, as it always is, al- 
though the happiness of the smokers 
was threatened by the sudden appear- 
ance of four uniformed members of 
the New York Fire Department who 
promptly ordered all smoking to stop. 
The hoax was cleared up when these 
sume four firemen, as a quartet, enter- 
tained the audience with their singing. 
There was also other entertainment of 
the same high standard for which the 
Casualty and Surety Club of New York 
is popularly known. 

Chairman George H. Reaney, of the 
entertainment committee, never disap- 
points the club in arranging for talent 
for each dinner, although it did seem to 
some of the more subdued natures at 
last week’s gathering that some of the 
talent had difficulty in getting their 
wardrobes together for the occasion— 
hut the weather was mild. 

After quiet was restored at the con- 
clusion of the entertainment, President 
Oakley announced that “we have with 
us this evening” Dr. John A. Harriss, 
deputy police commissioner of the City 
of New York, and also Thomas B. Don- 
aldson, of Newark and Philadelphia. 

Dr. Harriss, always an _ interesting 
speaker, made plain what the traffic 
problem in New York means to the city 
wdministration, including its rather dis- 
estrous effect on real estate values. 
Ile believes that automobile owners 
should enjoy a reasonable speed in the 
use of their cars within the city limits 
and he said that the New York Police 


Department will shortly adopt more 
stringent traffic rules to correct some 
abuses. He favors “express” streets, 


te enable cars to be driven for say 
a mile without stopping, and also reg- 
ulations to relieve the congestion due 
to parking cars practically all day in 
the very heart of the business district. 

sefore introducing Commissioner Don- 
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aldson to the audience, President Oak- 
ley told about a large bundle of speech- 
es sent to him by express from Harris- 
burg, Pa., a few days prior to last 
week’s dinner, by a literary association 
there which takes assignments to write 
speeches on any subject at $4 per 1,000 
words. He selected one on the rise of 
agency qualifications among local insur- 
ance agents in Pennsylvania, for last 
week's dinner, and handed it to Com- 
missioner Donaldson who delivered it 
in his usual forceful manner, after in- 
troducing his subject with a few stories. 

General S. H. Wolfe, actuary, asked 
the club to adopt a resolution disap- 
proving of the proposed Amendment 
No. 3 to the New York State Constitu- 
tion, which would permit private par- 
ties to develop the water powers of 
the Adirondack Park System for com- 
mercial purposes. He referred to the 
great natural beauties of this section 
of New York State and to the injury 
which such a commercial development 
was sure to work to them, and also to 
the camps and the hospitals built there 
by the Government for the benefit of 
convalescent soldiers of the recent 
world war. 

President Oakley reminded the mem- 
bers of the date of the annual banquet, 
which will be held on Nov. 15 at some 
prominent New York hotel. On this oc- 
cusion the speakers will be Job E. 
Hedges and Judge Almet M. Jenks, both 
well known members of the legal pro- 
fession and both interesting speakers. 


SAFETY BOARD OFFICERS 





Large Representation of Insurance 
Men in Co-ope ative Organization 
For Safety 





The following have been elected of 
ficers of the new Co-operative Board 
of Safety of New York: John R. Dav- 
ies, president; Francis M. Hugo, for- 
mer secretary of State, vice-president; 
Lionel Sutro, treasurer; A. J. Engel 
man, insurance broker, executive sec 
retary. The following board of direc- 
tors were also elected: Henry D. Say 
er, former State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, D. N. Mosessohn, executive 
head of Associated Dress Industries of 
America; J. T. Stewart, representing 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters; 
F. S. Thompson, Travelers’ Insurance 
Co; A. G. Shaw, Travelers’ Insurance 
Co.; Edwin W. Kopf, Metropolitan 
Life; M. H. Hoffacker, Marvland Cas 
valty; Mr. Prouty, Aetna Casualty; Mr. 
Hamburger, The Prudential; Wm. H. 
Hirst, attornev, Motor Vehicle Bond 
ing Co.; Dr Wm. H. Guilfoy, Board of 
Health; G. G. Keleey, traffic engineer; 
Mrs. Frances Laing White, chairman 
Puble Safety Committee of N. Y. Fed 
eration of Women’s Clubs; T. D. Pratt, 
Motor Truck Association of America. 
The election to the board of the other 
city officials will be taken up at its 
next meeting. 

The necessary funds with which to 
carry on a comprehensible program 
the board intends to undertake will be 
raised by subscription. Several im- 
portant insurance interests pledged to 
rive financial support to the program 
in the conviction that it will accom- 
plish constructive work of large impor 
tance and results. 





GOES TO PITTSBURGH 

W. T. MacDonald is now at the home 
office of the Republic Casualty in 
Pittsburgh and is assisting the vice- 
vresident of the company. ‘He was 
formerly in charge of the Illinois Ser 
vice branch in Chicago but now will 
have charge of the underwriting of 
the company for the whole country. 
He is being succeeded at Chicago by 
Harry G. Seaman. 





Richard J. Gibbons, who has been an 
assistant for the past sixteen vears to 
Secretary S. W. Burton in handling the 
local plate glass business of the Met- 
ropolitan Casualty, has been appointed 
superintendent of the plate glass de- 
partment. 


Towner on Burglary 
Rating Situation 


SAYS ALL MUST CO-OPERATE 


No Satisfactory Accomplishment Other- 
wise; Gives 1921 Mercantile 
~ Stock Totals 





R. H. Towner has written a frank 
letter to a leading underwriter in refer- 
ence to the burglary rating situation, 
based on the new burglary bureau 
started by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. He said 
in part: 

Dear Sir:—I have your favor concern- 
ing the burglary department in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters and asking me to state my 
views as to the effect of this on sub- 
scriptions to the Independent Rating 
ureau. I suppose there has never 
been any very long time during which 
all burglary underwriters were unan- 
imous on any subject connected with 
their policy forms and premium rates 
end were united in a single association. 
When differences of opinion appeared 
among them questions have been sub- 
mitted to a vote and a minority instead 
of yielding their views have usually 
acted independently and fixed forms and 
rates in accordance with their own 
views. If this continues to be the prac- 
tice the question of who conducts the 
Rating Bureau is of minor importance 
in solving the problems of burglary in- 
surance. 


When we started the Independent 
Rating Bureau at the solicitation of 
burglary underwriters, we hoped that 


we could to some extent, avoid the prac- 
tice of submitting all questions to vote 
and escape the difficulties which arise 
from the independent action of those 
companies who refuse to be bound by a 
mere numerical excess of votes. In 
the Towner Rating Bureau, which has 
earned a well deserved prestige in fidel- 
ity and surety underwriting, rates are 
made by the Rating Bureau itself, and 
not by the votes of its subscribers, and 
the uniformity and stability of fidelity 
and surety rates are due to this fact. 
We hoped that we could extend this to 
burglary underwriting. 

Mercantile Open Stocks and 

Discounts” 

But the Independent Rating Bureau 
was handicapped from the start by the 
fuct that one very large and active com- 
pany refused to subscribe. One of the 
worst classifications in all burglary un- 
derwriting is the Mercantile Open Stock 
and the worst part of the Mercantile 
Open Stock is the fur risks. In the 
policy year of 1921, the fur risks yield- 
ed premiums of $255,616, and losses of 
$369,719. The experience is undoubt- 
edly worse now. The Burglary Man- 
ual authorized discounts for various 
“Alarm” or ‘Protective’ systems run- 
ning up to fifty per cent, and as prac- 
tically all fur risks were protected by 
some one of these systems, this meant 
that notwithstanding a disastrous loss 
ratio of 140%, companies were still giv- 
ing away part of their premium revenue 
for so-called ‘Protective’ or “Alarm” 
systems on this most disastrous of 
risks. The very first reform demanded 
in burglary underwriting was the reduc- 
tion of these discounts, so that a larger 
part of premium revenue would remain 
in the hands of the burglary underwrit- 
ers themselves, instead of being paid 
over to the manufacturers of “Alarm” 
systems. Had the Rating Bureau’s ad- 
vice been followed this action would 
have been taken, and we could have 
moved at once to restore the large vol- 
ume of Mercantile Open Stock burglary 
Mmsurance to a profitable basis. In the 
face of these figures, however, the large 
company above referred to actually filed 
new rates increasing the discounts on 
premiums for their alarm risks. Un- 
der these circumstances, the Rating 
Bureau was unable to guide or advise 
its subscribers according to its judg- 
ment, or according to the actual results 
of underwriting, as shown by the figures 
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BACK BONE 


A new idea is a discovery. 


A new application ofan old idea is < 
development. 


A tried and proved old idea is a cer- 
tainty. 


In the Casualty game, the first above 
is rare; the second is not so infre- 
quent; but the third is the back-bone 
of the business. 


The oldest accepted and best proved 
principles of insurance are limita- 
tion and distribution of risk. There- 
by comes Reinsurance; and it is the 
back-bone of insurance, for it is the 
reinforcement that binds together 
the system and makes it unbreak- 
able. | 


Casually Reinsurance is our busi- 
ness and we want inquiries from 
Casualty Companies as to terms, 
‘ates and covers. 


Employers 
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of premiums and losses. Its action, in- 
stead of being constructive, had to be 
competitive. It could not forbid its sub- 
gcribers to meet the offer made by an 
outside company. 


Will Be Helpless in Similar Situation 


Under similar circumstances, a burg- 
lary department in the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
will be just as helpless. A Rating Bu- 
reau can guide its subscribers only as 
long as all of them are willing to be 
guided. When one of them gets off the 
reservation, the others cannot be re- 
strained. If you know of any organiza- 
tion whatever that can enclose in its 
fold all the burglary underwriters and 
can count on receiving their loyal sup- 
port for a single period of twelve 
months, then I have no doubt that you 
have found an organization which will 
be capable of a great deal of construc- 
tive work for burglary underwriting. 
But if the new organization now being 
formed in the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters is con- 
fronted (like the Independent Rating 
Bureau) by the active competition of 
non-subscribers, it will take about the 
same course, i, e., it will-meet competi- 
tion. There is even a possibility that 
if all burglary underwriters could be 
embraced in two bureaus, the situation 
would be greatly improved. At least it 
would be impossible for one company on 
its own initiative to disregard the inter- 
ests of all the others. 


It is good of you to invite an ex- 
pression of my opinion before commit- 
ting yourself to the organization formed 
by the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters... But I trust that 
you will do what seems to you best for 
your company and leave personal con- 
siderations for me out of account. They 
have not influenced some other under- 
writers who invited me to form the In- 
dependent Rating Bureau and were orig- 
inal subscribers to it; and they need not 
influence you. I would like to see con- 
ditions of burglary insurance improved, 
burglary premium rates adequate and 
stable, and burglary underwriting on a 
sound and profitable basis. With the 
loyal cooperation of underwriters this 
could and would have been effected by 
the Independent Rating Bureau. On 
the same terms I have no doubt that it 
can be effected by the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 
But without such loyal and unanimous 
cooperation, I do not believe it can be 
effected by any rating organization. 

R. H. TOWNER. 


Another Letter 


To another underwriter Mr. Towner 
wrote: 


“Individually and personally, burglary 
underwriters are first class men and I 
lave many friends among them. But 
When they get together in an associa- 
tion it seems to develop idiosyncrasies 
from which the Surety Association, com- 
posed of many of the same companies 
a8 in the Burglary Association, is com- 
paratively free. Thus, we have had no 
difficulty in conducting the Towner Rat- 
ing Bureau for fidelity and surety under- 
writers for fourteen years. We were in- 
Vited to start the Independent Rating 
Rureau for burglary underwriters, and 
how within a few months, we are in- 
Vited to close it up. Yet, it could serve 
them with the same fidelity and the 
Same success, if they chose to give it 
the same loyal cooperation that surety 
Companies have given to the Towner 
Rating Bureau.” 


—— 


COMPENSATION RULING 
Full Credit Allowed Assured Who Made 
Safety Inspections But Failed 
To Report 

The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board, of New York, in a letter to its 
members states that an assured was al- 
lowed 2% for his safety organization as 
the full credit was denied because of 
a lapse in the assured’s inspection re- 
ports for the period of three months. 

The carrier asked for full credit on 
the grounds that the absence of several 
employes who were iil at the time seri- 
ously crippled its force. It was neces- 
sary for the safety inspector to devote 
his entire time to work about its plant. 
While the safety inspections were 
made, no reports were written. A re- 
inspection by the Board followed and it 
was found that the assured’s safety or- 


ganization was functioning properly. 
Therefore it was ruled that the full 
credit of 5% be allowed the assured. 





CELEBRATES 18TH ANNIVERSARY 

This month holds special interest for 
Continental men of New York City. 
Just eighteen years ago, T. B. A. 
Hoppe, Manager Disability Division of 
the Broadway office, wrote his first ap- 
plication for the Continental as a soli- 
citing agent. 

During this period, Mr. Hoppe has 
faithfully and efficiently served his as- 
sociates and the company. In apprecia- 
tion of that service the Broadway office 
will recognize Mr. Hoppe’s eighteenth 
anniversary by writing a special volume 
of business. Every policy written from 
October 1 to November 2 will be ac- 


cepted as a personal tribute to Mr. 
Hoppe. 
ON THE AVENUE 
Lower Fifth Avenue, once the most 
fashionable shonping district in the 


world, is becoming quite an insurance 
center north of Washington Square. 


There are the Ocean, Columbia, Sun, 
Commercial Union, Prudential and 
others; and now comes the London 
Guarantee & Accident. The insurance 


ceffices are in the midst of the old piano 
district where the Knabe, Chickering, 
Hardman, Mason & Hamlin and such 
music emporiums held forth. 





KIDNAP AN AUTO 

The Fidelity-Phenix auto loss depart- 
ment tells of a brand new one. One 
of the autos they insured in Philadel- 
phia was kidnapped by a_ bride and 
groom who wanted it for their honey- 
moon trip. They made the journey, 
abandoned the car and it was recovered 
by the company. 








PLOT HINGES ABOUT INSURANCE 
AGENT 

In half a dozen shows lately in the 
Proadway district there have been in 
surance characters on the stage. and in 
the new colored musical show “Running 
Wild,” which opened this week, the en 
tire plot revolves around a life insur 
ance agent’s search for a “death claim” 
which later turned out to be a live cab 
aret singer. 


CHANGE COMPANY NAME 
The Virginia Casualty Company, Inc., 
ot Richmond has amended its charter 


changing its name to the Virginia Life 
and Casualty Company, Inc The com 
pany, which writes industrial life and 


sick benefits, effected the change in its 
name so that it might indicate that it 
was writing both lines. 








C. A. CRAIG, President 





W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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TO WRITE SURETY LINES 

The New York Indemnity will active- 
ly enter the fidelity and surety business 
before the beginning of the new year 
and will organize its departments short- 
ly to handle these lines. The work of 
organization is being handled by KE. A. 
St. John, president of the company. 





1. W. Trenchard hus joined the Thet- 
ford & Maxon Agency and will handle 
the automobile and floater business of 
that office. For the last four years Mr. 
Trenchard was with W. L. Perrin & 
Son. 

W. J. Thompson, superintendent of 
the development department of the 
Globe Indemnity, returned last week 
from a short vacation at Bermuda. 





The United States National Life & 
Casualty of Chicago has been licensed 
to write life, accident and health busi- 
ness in the States of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. 





Arthur J. Stobbart has been appointed 
counsel of the fidelity and surety de- 
partments of the Independence Indem 
nity at Philadelphia. 
enced attorney in the 
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Massachusetts Won’t Yield On Reciprocals 


(Continued from page 26) 


to domestic corporations. These stat- 
utes obviously bar any corporation not 
crganized as an insurance corporation 
from acting as an insurer apart from 
said section 3. And there is no provi- 
sion in Chapter 175 empowering erdin 
ary business corporations to 
insurers. 


uct as 


Section 3, therefore, denies to all per- 
sons, partnerships, associations and cor- 
porations, the right to act as insurers, 
excepting incorporated stock and mut 
ual insurance companies, United States 
branches of alien insurance companies 
and members of Lloyds associations. 
These insurers alone ure eligible for a 
license. This prohibition extends not 
only to persons or partnerships resident 
in foreign states or to corporations 
chartered therein, but to persons, firms 
or corporations of this state. No gen- 
uine question can, therefore, arise as 
to the constitutionality of the statute 
because of discrimination against citi- 
zens of another state. 

Constitutionality of Prohibiting Law 

If it be 


urged that the statute as 
thus construed is unconstitutional as 
being an undue interference with the 


right to contract, the presumption is 
that it is constitutional. A statute pro- 
hibiting individuals from acting as in- 
surers was upheld as constitutional in 
Com. vs. Vrooman, 164 Pa. St. 306. 
Clearly no question can arise as to the 
validity of degislation barring corpora 


tions not chartered as insurers from 
acting as such. 
This application is filed under see 


tions 150 and 151 of said chapter, ap 
parently on the assumption that an “ex- 
change” as an association is a “foreign 
company.” A “foreign company” is de 
fined in said section 1 as follows: 
“*Foreign company.’ a 
authority of any state oy 
than this commonwealth.” 
The definition of a “company” in 
suid section 1 does not, therefore, apnly 
in determining what is a foreign com- 
pany within the purview of said sec- 
t'ons 150 and 151. Obviously, the defin- 


formed by 
government other 


company 


ition of a “foreign company” is less 
comprehensive than that of a “com 
pany.” The context precludes the ap- 
plication of the definition of a “com- 


pany” to said sections. 

It is clear that under the definition of 
a foreign company an applicant for a 
license must be ‘formed by authority of 
any state or government other than this 
commonwealth.” 

These applicants are individuals act- 
ing as agents for unknown and undis 
closed insurers. They certainly cannot 
be deemed as individuals to be “formed” 
by the authority of any state or govern- 
ment. They are merely empowered to 
act as attorneys-in-fact. 

As heretofore shown, an exchange is 
simply an office. The subscribers do 
not compose a company or association. 
The term “formed” connotes an artifi- 
cial association or corporate entity ex- 
isting by virtue of law. The staiute of 
Missouri creates no artificial or corpor- 
ate entity. It “forms” nothing. It 
merely authorizes, as above stated, in 
dividuals, partnerships and corporations 
to exchange reciprocal or inter-insur- 
ance contracts. The execution of the 
same form of power of attorney run- 
ning to a common attorney by inde- 
pendent principals “forms” no legal ex 
istence and makes no organization of 
any type. 

The several subscribers, if persons or 
firms, can hardly be deemed’ to be 
“formed” under the authority of a state 
or of a government. 

If the subscriber is a corporation, it 
is, of course, formed by law, but such 
a subscriber, if a “foreign company,” 
would have to be fully and legally or- 
ganized to do the business it proposes to 
transact, as stated in said section 151, 
that is, in this case, fire insurance. As 
above indicated, however, a domestic 
business corporation cannot lawfully 


make as an insurer a contract of insur- 
ance, and no foreign corporation can 
transact any business not permitted to 
domestic corporations. 


~ Exchange Not a Company 

It, therefore, follows that neither an 
exchange, merely a place, nor any of its 
subscribers, individuals, partnerships or 
corporations, can be deemed to be with- 
in the definition of a foreign company. 

This conclusion alone that 
the application be denied. 


requires 


Even if it be assumed that these prin- 
cipals are “foreign companies” within 
said sections 150 and 151, which I do 
not admit, it follows that each subscrib- 
er would need to be licensed individ- 
ually. The statute does not contem- 
plate the licensing of insurers, unknown 
and undisclosed, in the name of agents 
or attorneys. The answer to the argu- 
ment that Lloyds associations operate 
through a common attorney named by 
the subscribers is that these associa- 
tions of individuals are expressly au- 
thorized by statute, and the names of 
the subscribers are known before a 
license is issued. Only recently this de- 
partment declined to grant a license to 
a Lloyds association upon papers filed 
in the name of the attorney-in-fact. 

If the subscribers be each regarded as 
u “foreign company,” they must each 
comply with the requirements of said 
section 151. The very nature of these 
provisions and the context of said sec- 
tion are entirely incompatible with per- 
sons, partnerships and non-insurance 
corporations acting as insurers. This 
becomes avparent upon consideration of 
some of those requirements. 

A “domestic company” is defined by 
seid section 1 as follows: 


“Domestic company ’ a company incorporated 
or formed in the commonwealth.” 
The considerations above recited as 


to the applicability of the term “foreign 
company” to an exchange or to the sub- 
seribers thereat are equally avplicable 
to any contention that the exchange of 
reciprocal insurance contracts can be 
done by the subscribers, located in 
Massachusetts at an exchange, whether 


such office is situated here or else- 
where, as “domestic companies.” Only 


corporations and Lloyds associations 
can be licensed as domestic companies. 
Here again the statute operates equal- 


ly on all citizens and corporations of 
any state. 
The applicants contend on the doc- 


trine of inter-state comity that this ex- 
change of interinsurance contracts be- 
ing permitted by the law of Missouri, 
the exchange of such contracts is per- 
missible in this commonwealth unless 
there is an express statutory prohibi- 
tion. 

The general rule of comity as de- 
clared by the United States Supreme 
Court in the case of Christian Union vs. 
Yount, 101 U. S. 352, is as follows: 

“A corporation of one state not forbidden by 
the laws of the state of its beine may exercise 
in any other state the general powers conferred 
by its own charter unless it is prohibited from 
so doing either in the direct enactments of 
the latter state or by its public policy to be 
deduced in the general course of leeislation 
or from the settled adjudications of its high- 


est courts. 
As heretofore shown, section 3. ex- 
messly prohibits all persons, partner- 


ships, associations and corporations not 
organized as insurance companies, whe- 
ther residents of or incorporated in 
Massachusetts or any other state, from 
making contracts of insurance as_ in- 
surers, excepting incorporated stock 
ond mutual insurance companies, insur- 
unce companies formed in foreign coun- 
tries, and Lloyds associations, while 
section 150 permits only the admission 
of corporate insurance companies or 
those having a formation pursuant to 
law and Lloyds associations. There is, 
therefore, a direct prohibition. 


Public Policy Adverse to Reciprocals 


The public policy of this common- 
wealth to be deduced from its insurancé 


legislation must be taken to be adverse 
to sanctioning this plan of the exchange 
of inter-insurance contracts under the 
present statutes. The history of said 
section 3, the circumstances and _ pur- 
pose of its adoption, the repeal of 
section 174 of chapter 119 of the Public 
Statutes, specifically authorizing the li- 
censing of individuals or associations or 
firms of individuals as insurers, the spe- 


cific and exclusive provision for the 
licensing of Lloyds associations, the 


prohibition against any corporation not 
organized as an insurance corporation 
acting as an insurer, hereinbefore fully 
discussed, all plainly demonstrate that 
the course of legislation bespeaks a 
policy against this plan. 


It is contended that unincorporated 
companies have been licensed by the de- 
partment, thus establishing a_ policy, 
end in support of that contention refer- 
ence is made to the United States 
branches of alien companies, and partic- 
ularly to the Sun Insurance Office which 
it is claimed js a partnership. The ad- 
mission of these companies is specifi- 
cally anthorized by the statute, section 


155, which, so far as here material, 
reads: 

“A foreign company, if formed under the 
laws of any government or state other than 


the United States or one of the United States, 
shal] not be admitted and authorized to do 
business until, besides complying with: the 
conditions of section one hundred and _ fifty- 


one—” 


On examining the records, it appears 
that this company was originally form- 
ed as a partnership. St. 7 and 8 Vict. 
Chap. 110, enacted September 5, 1844, 
provided for the regulation and registra- 
tion of joint stock companies. Section 
59 of said Chapter 110 provided for the 
registration of existing companies whe- 
ther formed as provided in said statute 
or otherwise, that upon registration the 
company should possess all the powers 
of a joint stock company formed under 
said act and that every such company 
not incorporated should be deemed to 
be incorporated for the purposes of the 


act as from the date of registration. 
The record shows that this company 
was registered under this statute on 


November 18, 1844. It was admitted to 
Massachusetts on December 9, 1882, un- 
der the provisions of what is now said 
section 155 of said Chapter 175, which 
statute was first enacted by St. 1878, 
Chapter 130. It is plain from these 
facts that this company was not licens- 
ed until it was registered or “formed” 
under St. 7 and 8 Vict. Chapter 110. 
The status of this company is, there- 
fore, the same as that of other joint 
stock associations formed in England 
and admitted under said section 155. 
In view of the foregoing considera- 





tion, I, therefore, refuse to grant the 

application. 

METROPOLITAN APPOINTMENTS 
The Metropolitan Casualty has ap- 


pointed William C. Krumery as super 
intendent of the compersation and lia 


bility denartment at its New York 
branch office. Mr. Krumery commene 
ed his insurance career with the firm 
of Benedict & Terry, which later be 
eame Benedict & Benedict. Later he 
became identified with the London 
Guarantee & Accident. During the 
last five years he has been with the 
Aetna. 

The company has also aypointed 


Harry H. Hulse superintendent of the 
burglary department. He was former- 
ly with the Roval Indemnity. 

O'Brien & O’Brien, of New 
have been appointed borough agents 
for all lines. This firm has-renresent 
ed the Metropolitan for the last fifteen 
years for plate glass. In addition to 
the Metropolitan the agents renresent 
the Insvrance Company of North Am- 
erica, the Aetna and others. 


York, 





The territory of Greene & Goetschius, 
Inc., managers of the Northwestern Cas- 
ualty & Surety in New York State, has 
been extended so that they are now 
managers for northern New Jersey as 


well. Au 








WANTED 


Men who have had previ- 
ous successful business expe- 
rience, preferably along some 
insurance line, to attend, at 
our expense (free tuition, 
board and room), our Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance 
School to be conducted in 
Newark, N. J., for three 
weeks, commencing Decem- 
ber 3d. 


Both theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction will be given. 
Courses are designed to train 
men as Managers and Assist- 
ant Managers of agencies in 
our Weckly Life, Accident 
and Health; Monthly Premi- 





um Payment; Commercial; 
and Group Departments, for 
the new fields that we are 
opening up in New York and 
the New England States. Posi- 
lions guaranteed those doing 
salisfactory work. 

For particulars address W. A. 
Granville, Educational Director, 
United States National Life and 
Casualty Company, 29 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















MORAY INTERVIEWED 
Norman R. Moray, vice-president of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity, was 
quoted in the New York “American” on 
Tuesday of this week among the celeb- 
r'ties who give interviews to that paper 
every day. The last paragraph of his 
interview follows: “The knowledge of 
insurance possessed by most persons is 
limited to about one-eighth of all its 
usages. To the average man or woman 
it is very much like an iceberg, in that 
however much of an iceberg is visible 
above the water there is about seven 
times as much underneath.” 





A LIVE WIRE AGENT 

The New York insurance man whose 
name appears most frequently in the 
newspapers is not Edson S. Lott or 
John M. Riehle or Charles D. Hilles or 
Haley Fiske, but is Arnold Rothstein, 
the sporting man who has an insurance 
agency in West 57th Street, who has 
as many personal insurance customers 
as any individual broker in town; and 
who is reported to be worth $3,000,000. 





Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with  de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 
Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Met. 


— 
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Savage Among Speakers at Dav- I n America has appointec . W. merican 
COVER SHOULD BE BROADER enport Last Week Faylor as general agent for Boston. 
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t acity, surely it will require but little following: Charles Grilk. director and ident J. Carroli Br nch is receiving 
effort for an avent to sell himself ir goneral counsel of th Fed ral: Will many congratulation on the fine ree 
i the fundamental value of offering for iam R. Martin, snecial agent, and Wal ord the company ha ; been making. All 
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’ ede : og 2 . increase in the average loss that plate 
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will have in the days to come.” Compilation of two handsome serap OSS cost of the New York Plate Glass Assurance Corporation Ltd 
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4 distinctions. There is the question a Vorgan G Bulkeley, published by news- - - _ ——. ACCIDENT. HEALTH vipat 
to whether hernia, for example, is to papers and magazines in all parts of the FINANCIAL POSITION STRONG AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
be construed as an accident, Strains United States at the time of his death, The Indemnity Insurance Company of 
’ ie IG ER ae has just been completed by the Aetna : : ae : ; United States Branch 
jé and ptomaine poisoning, are to be in = 3 : an North America in its financial statement 
r, cuded in this class. The old ques Life Insurance Company, for the twelve months ended Septem- SAMUEL L APPLETON, United States Mer. 
d |} | tion as to whether disability was due ae 7 ber 30, 1923, shows assets of $8,396,270, fability Building 
" to an injury or a sickness only too ire SEEK MONOPOLY IN MARYLAND Cibital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $1,- = pRoAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
quently produced misunderstanding be Executives of the Marvland Feder. 226.838. |The net premiums amounted AGENTS WANTED 
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‘ . ‘ ation of Labor are backing a bill to 
1 pany. In most instances, it will be ; - g ? : 
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; ene are: a monopoly of workmen’s compensa- 
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' personal producers. Therefore, they know the agent’s prob- 


lems as only he himself can know them. And their long ex- 
, $ 
~4 | ORGANIZED 1886- 


perience in solving such problems makes Continental service 
unusually effective. 
te Now AMERICAN Accipent INSURANCE © — ; 
: . tI ROOKERY _ Continental Casualty Company 
50 a Werte vay (oh Coy exe) | 


. 75 Fulton Street 





Good openings are available in both New England territory 
and the Eastern field for desirable general agency connections. 
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tel Sy ee AGENCY OPENINGS IN New York 
) ; 44 STATES George K. Yuengling, Arthur H. Wright, | 
Iie Eastern Manager Surety Dept. Executive Special Representative. | 
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Don’t Rock the Boat! 


N unfortunate difference of opinion 
has arisen among certain fire under- 
writers. Impulsiveandregrettable things 
are being said and donein seeming forget- 
fulness that Fire Insurance is based upon 
Public Confidence. 


There is no surer way to imperil this 
immeasurable asset, built up through 
sanity, fairness and sound practices, than 
to show the public the spectacle of an 
acrimonious wrangle. Prejudices are not 
safe guides. What has taken years to con- 
struct can be wrecked in a few minutes. 


This is a time for real statesmanship, 
not for outbursts of passion. Statesman- 
ship means devotion to the interests of the 
whole business—East, West, North,South, 
companies, agents and the general public. 


The agent’s interests, in particular, are 
vitally at stake. Furthermore, he is in 
position to act as a stabilizing influence 
with his companies. His best friend is the 
one who will tell him the truth without 
seeking to gain personal advantage at his 
expense. 


No man can think clearly when he is 
angry. Keep cool, everybody. We are 
carrying a valuable cargo. 


Don't rock the boat. 
E. W. WEST, 


President 





INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
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